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WINTER QUEEN: Winnipeg's Rosemary Henderson. See Page 8. 


I}: We Must Start Production NOW 
| What's Holding Up U.K. Immigrants ? 
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Common coinage 
of the world 


Di ues is the measure by which man values 
his possessions—in cents and centavos, in pten- 
nigs and farthings. By whatever name he calls it, 


he depends on copper for his coinage. 


Yet copper and its alloys, brass and bronze, are 
valuable not merely because of the good things 
they can buy, but because of the many good 
things they do. : 
For example, the homes that protect us and our 
families are themselves protected by copper fron 
time and weather. The electricity that creates 
priceless light and comfort for us is, in turn 
produced and distributed with the help of copper 
And copper, brass and bronze are industry's ras 
materials for products that men exchange tor 


copper coin the world around. 


Much as Anaconda is gratified that copper should | 


symbolize men’s wealth, it derives far greater 


satisfaction from the red metal’s part in having 7 \ 


helped man create that wealth. Anaconda 
American Brass Limited: Main Office and Plant 
New Toronto, Ontario. Montreal Office: 03! 
Dominion Sq. Bldg. Since 1922 Headquar'ers 


in Canada for Copper and Brass. 





aa 2 4 hy by 
&; © First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 
ENGLANI NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES aes 
FARTHIN 1 CENT § CENTAVOS 
937 1945 1944 
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REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT ARE AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS UPON REQUEST 











announcing three 
European Tours for the 
jiscriminating traveller 


On wae 





small groups—leisurely 





Mediterranean 


61 days $1299 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 
57 BLOOR ST. W.- TORONTO 
Kingsdole 6984 
‘anagement: J. F. & G. H. Luces 
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A Record of Investment Booklet 


for Easy. Convenient Reference 


te 






Phe periodical valuation and 
a analysis of your holdings enables 
wt vou to determine accurately your 
current investment position and. in 

some cases. to make certain changes that 
Will strengthen your investment portfolio, 
We sueevest that onee a vear vou mail 
a list of vour holdings to us in order that 
we may advise you regarding current values 


and submit a detailed analvsis. 


Domri0on SEcURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 








( Ree BRITAIN is the scene of the 1951 


Festival 
of Britain 2 


imagine an entire nation on parade! That's Britain 
in 1951...with EXHIBITIONS, PAGEANTS, 
SPORTS EVENTS, FESTIVALS of MUSIC and 
DRAMA everywhere in England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. 

Starting from London, center of this gala programme, you'll want to 
visit many of the cities and towns playing their specialized roles in the 
great Festival. 

In Britain, travel means BRITISH RAILWAYS. By securing all your 
travel needs before you leave home you will realize substantial savings 
NOT obtainable in Britain... for example, MILEAGE COUPONS, which 
permit go-as-you-please travel. Leave with assured reservations on 
trains, on cross-channel steamer services between Britain-lreland-Conti- 
nental Europe, and at any of the 47 outstanding hotels operated by The 
Hotels Executive, British Transport. Arrangements for sightseeing trips 
and tours by rail, motor coach and steamer, can also be completed 
before you go abroad. 





CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or 
THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


69 Yonge St., TORONTO, Ontario. 
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REARMAMENT PLANS 


THIS week the Cabinet started its final 
consideration of business to be put 
before the new session of Parliament. 
The rearmament program dominates 
it all, financially, economically and 
politically. If the Government ap- 
proves all the defence projects before 
it, a budget of something like $1.5 
billions for defence and foreign aid 
seems inescapable. And that is to 
spend in the 12-month period. Future 
commitments are additional. 

The $300 millions appropriated in 
September for arms for our allies has 
now all been committed, though not 
all spent. Parliament will have to pro- 
vide another substantial sum for this 
purpose. Arrangements should soon 
be made to ship the second batch of 
army equipment to Europe. Replace- 
ments for the first are now definitely 
assured on what the authorities call a 
“very satisfactory schedule.” 


LAST YEAR’S ORDERS 


COMMITMENTS ot the Defence De- 
partment in the nine months between 
\pril | and December 31, 1950, were 
$701 millions in all, Brooke Claxton 
has revealed. Of this, $600 millions 
were tor orders actually placed on be 
half of the Department of National 
Detence. Bills for most of these will 
Aircraft, at 
$330 millions, was the largest single 
item. Construction was next at S113 
lions; and ships at $96 millions 


I 
Radar and wireless amounted to $50 


be coming along later 





millions, and the same amount was 
listed for motor vehicles. This is a 
little misleading. It includes a commit- 
ment of $15 millions, although orders 
have still not been placed, for the de- 
velopment of production facilities for 
the 14-ton, 34-ton and 212-ton trucks 
It also includes repair and = mainte- 
nance, and the purchase of U.S. vehi- 
cles for the Special Force. Armament 
orders tor the period came to only $26 
millions, and this low figure reflects 
the Government's difficulties in_ set- 
tling with our allies what types of 
weapons should be made here. 


THIS YEAR’S SPURT 


SINCE December 31, when these 
figures were compiled, there has been 
a great speed-up. Canadair Ltd. 1s al- 
ready pushing its production rate on 
the F86’s just about as high as it will 
go. It’s getting ready both to deliver 
them faster to the RCAF and to meet 
an order tor 400 (assuming the U.S 
engines come through) for the U.K 
AVRO (Canada) is working out ways 
to push production of the Orenda jet 
engine far beyond previous goals. 
Canadian Car and Foundry, which has 
been repairing and reconditioning 
Harvard trainers, is in line for a con- 
tract to build new Harvards. The 
Government is also seeking a priority 


~ OTTAWA VIEW 
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allocation for jet trainers fron 
U.S. Both types of plane are ne ded 
for the extension of the air tra 
plan already offered to NATO. 
Radar orders in January One 
come near to the total for the pre 
nine months. Canadian Arsenals w 
do the final assembly at its Le. side 
plant, but 85 per cent of the < ork 
will be done by private firms. 
Production of the U.S.-type 
Weapons will involve a large vo 
when it gets rolling, both for ours 
and for Europe; but it will be res‘ rict- 
ed to relatively few types. 
Construction will be a heavy item 
for both the Army and the Air Force 
Present regulations help by forbidding 
the use of steel for so-called “amuse. 
ment projects.” But these restrict 
are likely to be tightened. In one wa 
or another non-essential building w 
have to be cleared out of the w 


make room for defence needs 


MATERIAL ALLOCATIONS 


THERE are no “if’s” or “buts 

the impact ot this program or 
civilian economy. Strict Govern 
allocation of key materials like stee 
nickel, copper, cobalt is now consider 
ed inevitable. The only questi 
When. The Government machinery 
certainly not vet readv; and Ottawa 
will not follow Washington's ex: 

by announcing what it intends 
before it is in a position to do In 
the meantime industrv is coope 
closely in voluntary arrangemer 


care for defence requirements 


CRYSTAL BALL: TAXES 


DUE BACK soon from his Wes: In: 
dies cruise, Finance Minister Abbott 
will need to be in good form for the 
jobs that face him. He must give fina 
approval to the estimates, and then 
decide how he’s going to raise the 
money. Tax predictions are m inly 
guesswork; but many people th. be 
lieve the main weight of the burden 
will be divided between income  ixe 
and sales taxes. Sales taxes, as Roya 
Bank President James Muir px ited 
out. may be more directly anti- fla 
tionary than taxes on income: thi 
only the spenders; income taxe hit 
the savers too. Moreover, the fine 1¢1a 
experts think they've now got a ies: 
tax technique which bears pretty | urs 
on all income-groups. 


® Observers are speculating hoy the 
Conservative opposition would eact 
to the Legion campaign for cor pur 
sory military training. Until MP ge 
back to Ottawa on the eve o 
session, no definite party line c: 1 b 
formulated. It seems unlikely th: te 
party will plunge for conscripto! but 
it 1S possible that some of its mer 5é! 
will break loose. There's not uc 
sign of the Government's at! tuce 
changing in the near future. 
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Science and Defence Plans 


1ENCE played such an_ influ- 
tial role in World War II that a 
zen of the western democracies 
: only hope and pray that with 
the current flurry of diplomatic 
ivity, all the attention to mili- 
y matters, this vital segment is 
t being neglected. Exactly what 
being done, in detail, the lay- 
in does not need or want to 
ow. But there rests on the heads 
covernment in all the free coun- 
es a very heavy onus to see that 
lessons of World War II are 

t being ignored. 
What were those lessons? Some 
them are still buried deep in the 
eat accumulation of records, our 
vn, and those captured from the 
emy. (A_ single collection of 
serman war documents lodged in 
Ohio is said to weigh 1500 tons!) 
will take years to disentangle 
d evaluate them all. But most 
the .really significant findings 

ire Widely known. 
A few scientists and technicians 
outstanding brilliance saved 
Britain from aerial destruction in 
40, and from starvation in 194]- 
$3. Full attention to the great con- 
tribution made by that handful of 
entists has never been paid. At 
time their victory occurred, 
irtime censorship stood in the 
of paving tribute where it was 
And by the time all could be 
d, the world had moved along 


‘Ww sensations and preoccupa- 


Radar's Role 


Specifically, radar scientists un- 
Watson Watt, beginning in 
135, made victory in The Batt'e 
Britain possible The RAF 
n undying glory, but without 
dar Goering would have won the 
ittle of Britain, with fearful con- 
quences. 
Hitler, Raeder and Doenitz very 
irly won the Battle of the Atlan- 
in 1940-43. Had they won it, 
ritain could not have escaped 
Ww starvation and, presumably, 
mate capitulation. There would 
e been no D-Day on the coasts 
Normandy. The Nazis failed to 
it, at the most critical juncture, 
cause of micro-wave radar. A 
ill group of scientists at Birm- 
‘ham and Bristol in the early 
onths of 1940 had made micro- 
ive radar possible. 
In neither case did the scientist 
rsonally win the battle, but with- 
t him it could not have been 
Nn. 
\nother lesson is that neglect 
pure science in peace time 
reates a gap which cannot be 
made up in time of war. Canada’s 
clatively modest investment in the 
ining of scientific scholars be- 
‘een 1920 and 1939 paid very 
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big dividends during World War 
II. Unless a country goes into a 
war with a trained corps of able 
scientists it is outclassed. The 
country which knows most about 
the physical universe, and has the 
skills and resources to apply that 
knowledge, certainly stands the 
best chance of defending itself in 
the event of another war. 

A third lesson out of World War 
II is that free cooperation between 
allied powers opens up new pos- 
sibilities of scientific advance. Sev- 
eral of the most spectacular and 
useful war discoveries between 
1939-45 were the fruits of a three- 
way collaboration between U.K., 
the U.S. and Canada. Each mem- 
ber brought unique contributions 
to the team-play. 


Co-operation Vital 


A fourth lesson concerns the re- 
lationship between the scientists 
and the military authorities. One 
of Germanv’s serious mistakes in 
World War II was a failure to 
develop a real working liaison be- 
tween her armed ferces and her 
academic scientists. Another was 
to draft for militarv service thous- 
ands of voung scientific workers, 
whose value to the nation as re- 
searchers would as a group have 
been much greater than any ad- 
ditional strength they could lend 
to the fighting fron:s. 

The U.S. ran into the same 
false logic: elements of it were not 
unknown in Canada. The recent 
war rested largely on theoretical 
physics and chem'strv: and many 
of the most brilliant workers in 
these fields were men in their early 
twenties. A policy of exemption on 
the grounds of indispensable talent 
needs to be worked out in anv fu- 
ture plan of conipulsory service. 

Japan made the same errors of 
failing to mobilize and integrate 
her small group of really high- 
erade civilian scientists into her 
effort. There is an important point 
to be noted here, that any system 
of rigid military hierarchies, any 
highly regimen.ed or totalitarian 
revime. seems to reduce the scien- 
tific effectiveness of a nation. 
Scientific inquiry seems to thrive 
best in an atmosphere of free intet 
change of ideas, and a_ really 
democratic spirit of whole-hearted 
partnership embracing all ranks of 


society. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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January Susééestions 
for 


Investment 


Our “January Review and Securities List 
summarizes factors contributing to the con- 
tinuation of the high level of Canadian bus 
iness activity. 


Included are highlights from the recent annua 
reports of H. R. MacMillan Export Company 
Ltd., Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Limited, 
British Columbia Forest Products Limited, as 
well as comment on The British American Oil 
Company Limited, McColl-Frontenac Oil Com- 
pany, Limited and the proposed development 
programmes of Aluminum Company of Canada 
ind The Steel Company of Canada. 


The “List” includes offerings of some 
Government and Corporation Bonds and 
ferred and Common Shares yielding fr 


OF 
to over 0b. 


ose 5 os 
will be maile 


“January Review 


ipon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
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A. W. MILES 


Funeral Director 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
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1 The chapel is commodious, conveni 

and appropriately appointed. Equi 1 
by organ The chapel ts completely one 


CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


SS SDE OC OLES>_ DOS oT OS 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE PARKING PR 
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BIGGER 
AND BETTER 


\ hundred years have passed since Queen Victoria 
opened in London the first ‘Great Exhibition’ and 
revealed to the world the manifold ways in which 
British enterprise and skill were pioneering to increase 
the ease and interest of life. For some time past, we 
have been planning to celebrate this anniversary by 
a Festival in which every aspect of British life will 
be on display. In particular, we are making the 195] 
British Industries Fair an occasion for the world to 
see the full extent of our recovery and our resources. 
We can promise that the B. [. F., like British Industry 
itself, will be bigger and better than ever. Over three 
thousand exhibitors from a hundred trade groups 
will put their latest and finest products on show. 

Few enterprising buyers will miss this unparalleled 


opportunity of seeing what Britain has now to offer 





Thousands have made early arrangements for their 


visit,so please make vour reservations without delay. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON APRIL 30—MAY 11) BIRMINGHAM 


j fare j rf res r t Aves 
/ 141110 viturs, advar italogues, special displavs and facilities at the Fair can 
l fAingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa. Mor treal, Toronto, Vancouver 
i from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax 


IN NEXT WEEK’S SATURDAY NIGHT: 


WHAT MAKES THE ASIATICS FIGHT? 
by Major-General E. L. M. Burns 











University of Ot: 
SN ISSUE of December 26 say 
“For the first time in 30 years in 
ada a new medical school has oj 
—at the University of British C. 
bia.” The University of Ottawa « 
lished its medical school in Se; 
Ber, 1945. It has a six-year cx 
the first is premedical and the 
undergraduate internship. In the 
class of 45, who will write their 
examinations in May, 1951, ther 
three women. 296 students are 
tered in the Faculty. 110 doctor 
on the teaching and research staff 
25 are full time. Dr. A. L. Ric 
is the Dean. 
4. L. M. DANIS, 


Regent, University of Ott \ 


Ottawa, Ont. 


w SN is pleased to publish this 
rection, A full story on the Univ: 
of Ottawa's various faculties, in 
ing the School of Medicine, is pla 


fora future issue. 





Off The Beam? 


I HAVE just read “Party Puts 
Heat on Saskatchewan” (SN, Jan 
All I can remark is that it’s 1 
cold in Saskatchewan today and 
SC breezes have not commence 
promise even the slightest hin 
warming up the chilly atmosphe: 

Also, if Douglas had to worry 
about “standing up to the S$ 
Credit onslaught”, he would not 
a single worry in the world. 

The SC Provincial Convention 
in November attracted just 25 


sons and was a miserable fiasco 


recently M. J. Haver, one ot the 


stalwarts in Sask., admitted there 
Was no party activity and the out 
Was entirel\ hopeless. 

If Mr. Needham wants a bet 
make one. The SC will not elect 
members at the next election 
will probably be in 1952 and m 
this vear if the final wheat pay 
is low that’s a federal matter | 
strong talking point for the CCI 
truth is that the Grits have a 
chance to get back the next time 
it may be close and there is tai 
strong a CCF core to be easily 
aside, although it is obvious It Is 
ing some of its hold. 

‘The SC party has as much ch 
to be the official opposition o1 
government as the Tories—and | 
just none. 


Saskatoon, Sask. JOHN PI 


Christmas 


THANK YOU for those two t 
sensitive poems, Mary and Jo 
published in the Dec. 26 issue. | 
the author is a Canadian. 

Toronto, Ont. J. A. ALEXA) 


@ Yes, she is a Canadian, livir 
Guelph, Ont 


y 


Poet 


Cradled Is! ind 


| HAVE ALWAYS understood 
interpretation of ABEGWEIT 
“Cradled on the Wave” and 
“Cradled in the Sea” as appears 1 
excellent article on Prince Ed 
Island (SN, Dec. 5). 

Saskatoon, Sask. DORIS TI 
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Dragging Our Feet 


\DA is constantly being accused, mostly by 
ins, of “dragging her feet” in the NATO 

We do not dismiss all the accusations. 
me of them, we think, spring from a funda- 
the United 
vhich is not sufficiently understood. To us 


difference between us and 


announcement of a Government 
means, effectively, the adoption of the 
In the United States it is but the first act 


show 


ida the 


\merican way. deriving partly from their 
the dramatic and the huge and partly from 


constitution, is rather like a five-act drama 


prologue. 


Washington correspondents and their in- 


The prologue is supplied by the 


its inside the Government. They spend a 
me discussing who the principal characters 
drama will be and what they will do. Then 
Act I when the Administration announces 
cy in the most arresting terms the White 
speech-writers can command. In Act Il 
rgans of public opinion,” like an ancient 
chorus, debate the actions of the President. 
\here else in the world, the editorial writers 
led and abetted by the pronouncements of 
imnists and the frenzied propagandizing 
lobby. The nature of Act III is largels 
ned by the plot of Act II. Sometimes the 
iced policy quietly lapses. The action pro- 
to be taken is not taken, and there an end. 
survives Act II, as it generally does, Act 
et in Congress where there are a host of 
‘s and counter-plots. Anything may happen 
Ill. The proposed policy may be ignored 
it may be modified slightly; it may be 
or it may be transformed into some- 
rely recognizable. Act IV, anyway, brings 
to the President, deciding how to make 
of whatever happened in Act III. In the 
Act V the 
nally authorized, the money appropriated 
tion initiated. 
ople outside the United States- 
to a good many Americans, too — it is 
isv to mistake Act I for the whole play. No 
lent act in the drama gets quite the same 


ivorable circumstances, sees 


and, we 


So you sometimes find people asking 
inada has not acted. long before the five 
the American drama have been played 
They forget that here we get the whole 
lone in a one-act play. A new policy an- 
d by the Government at Ottawa is as good 
* in force. Parliamentary approval, short 
te débdcle, is certain; everyone knows that 
cy will stand. The announcement of policy, 


January 23, 1951 


which forms Act I in Washington, is just before 
the final curtain in Ottawa. 

The American system has a certain advantage 
in that during the course of the drama the audi- 
who are the electorate, 


ence, can express their 


views of the way the play is going by hissing. 
stamping and applause. Under the Canadian Sys- 
tem all that the playwright can do is to fly a few 
kites or make a few inquiries. But in international 
affairs the guidance afforded by the American 


audience is likely to be of very doubtful value. 


Compulsory Service 


THE great task of the world at the moment is 
that of checking the progress of Communism. 
The French-speaking section >f the population 
of Canada is completely at one with the rest of 
that population as to the desirability of applying 
this check effectively. 
by all of us except our Communists 


It is greatly to be hoped- 
that it will 
speedily come to be equally at one with the ma- 
jority as to the necessary means for attaining this 
end. 

Very few people outside of the French-speaking 
residents of Quebec believe that this end can be 
attaired in the long run without the use of the 
principle of compulsory military service, or at 
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PASSING SHOW 


WE HAVE been trying to find out who 
gave the Communists exclusive rights to 
one of the best colors in the spectrum, and 
the one that used to belong to the British 
Empire. And we have concluded that they 
just took it. 


War begins with arms production and 
ends with artificial arms production. 


instead of 
No salary 


“raise 


We 


“rise” 


are in favor of 
for an increase of salary. 
ever rises of itself. they alwavs have to 


be raised. 


dances are forbidden in Wor- 


Exotic dances are dances in- 


Exotic 
cester, Mass. 
troduced from outside, and we are interested 
to know what kind of dances are indigenous 
to Worcester. 


There ideas about liberty, and 


one of them is that it requires that Commu- 


are odd 
hould tf » righ cece Il col- 
nists should have right of access to all cc 
lege newspapers and magazines. Nobody 
has a right of access to an\ magazine unless 


the editor savs so. That is why there are 
editors. 
Effort of the United States tor maximum 


production seems to extend to foreign 


policies. 


[here is said to be practically no tele- 
vision in Russia, owing to the fear that 
the viewers may become [V-ationists. 

Bruce Hutchison says that a man who 
can smoke a pipe can do anything. Rub- 
bish; he can’t blow butts all over the room 
like the man who smokes cigarettes with 


a holder. 


subway progresses rapidly, 


t > 


streetcal 


Toronto's 
but it sull 
go up before the streetcars go down 


tares will 


looks as if 


to. drive wedges”, 


“Russia’s policy is v 
And the practice 


savs the Montreal Star. 
of the anti-Russian nations ts to open gaps 


for the Russians to drive wedges into. 


Lucy savs that the Chinese have turned 
Red 


called yellow. 


because they were tired of being 
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any rate of compulsory preparation tor military 


service by universal training. This is the method 
adopted by almost all of the nations which are 
participating in the North Atlantic Treaty, whose 
specific object is that of preserving Western 
Europe trom the encroachments of Communism 





as represented by imperialist Russia and her satel- 
lites. It is d to feel that Canada will really be 
participating honestly in the organization set up 
by this Treat t she does not eventually employ 
the same efficient methods as her associates 

It is t, We think, the desire of French Canada 
that ¢ s imitate Ireland and stay out 
of the anti-Communist organization. — Ireland 
bases : stention on a specific grievance, 
namely the iintenance in Northern Ireland of 
a politic irrangement to which she expressly 
agreed the 1920 Treaty but which she now de- 
mands should be revised. No such grievance has 
been put forward by any section of the Canadian 
people as reason for Canada’s abstaining from 


association with the other anti-Communist powers 

There does, however, seem to be a disposition 
in Quebec to feel that the place to fight Commu- 
nists is in the Province of Quebec, where they are 
particularly strong, rather than on the borders of 
the free countries which are nearest to the Com- 
munist area. The sacrifices involved in maintain- 
ing a provincial police force which can raid the 
headquarters of the Labor-Progressive party and 
seize the congratulatory telegrams sent to Stalin 
by half-a-dozen McGill students are obviousl\ 
very small compared with those involved in mak- 
ing a proportional contribution to the deterrent 
forces in Europe or the fighting forces in the Far 
East; but there are people in Quebec who think 
that the provincial police are sufficient, and that 


France. Italy and Great Britain can well look after 


themselves—a doctrine which goes slightly further 
even than that of Mr. Hoover, to sav nothing of 
Mr. T 
It is our hope that responsible leaders among 
t 
the French of Quebec will make an earnest effort 


itriots that the Christian 





way ot life is in peril from something much more 
dangerous than the local propaganda of Mr. Tim 
, 


Buck’s French-speaking agents, and that it de- 
] 


serves to be protected. with all the energy that we 
can bring to the task, at the places where it is 
reall danger 


Once Again Calendars 


WE SUSPECT that the rapid rise in printing costs 


is having a restrictive effect upon the high-grade 
calendar business. We have received less than 30 
examples of this admirable institution, and none 
of them exhibit anv marked technical advance 
over their predecessors of the last few vears. The 


era of novelty which was ushered in by the intro- 
duction of color photography has run its course 

It is a pleasure to be able to hand out our top 
award to the Hudson’s Bay Company for an ex- 
cellent painting by Franklin Arbuckle of the entr 
of Anthony Henday into the Blackfoot camp in 
1754 ears before the building of the Com- 
pany’s first inland post. Henday was the first 
white man to see the Canadian Rockies, and the 
first also to be seen bv the Blackfoot tribes, who 


were the fiercest warriors of the plains. He travel- 
led with no companions except a few Indians, 
and his journey was one of the most daring feats 
in the history of North American exploration 
Phi ps I ctrica Works deserve a special 
honor tor t ngenious folding of their six ex- 
cellent cok photographs; and Western City 
Compar 1 Vancouver investment house, for a 
dramatic. not to sav theatrical, landscape treat 


ment of its own citv by Painter Holliday entitled 





=P 
GUARDIAN of women’s interests in the CBC 
national radio system is Mrs. Mary E. Farr of BC. 


“City of Destiny.” Confederation Life has made 
a praiseworthy attempt at making history topical 
by showing us “Sir Humphrey Gilbert at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland,” painted by J. D. Kelly 
from data by Prof. Harold B. Goodridge of St 
John’s, himself a painter, but the result is a little 
more like a calendar than we like a calendar to 
be, if you get what we mean. 

The landscapes are about equally divided be- 
tween camera and paint-brush. Among paintings 
high marks go to Westeel Products Limited for a 
Panabaker, Canada Wire & Cable for a Garside, 
Bank of Montreal for a Tom Roberts, Montreal 
City & District Bank for another Garside, and 
Scvthes and Co. for a Fred S. Haines (but we 
doubt if he approved the green ink). 

Among color photographs, credits to North 
American Life for “Bow Valley Grandeur,” In- 
dustrial Development Board of Alberta for four 
landscapes which have nothing to do with indus- 
trial development, Canadian Westinghouse for 
“Moraine Lake,” and Allan Lumber Company of 
Kingston for a particularly brilliant “Rippling 
River” by Winston Pote. 

If anybody likes Dalmatians Wickett and Craig 
have three pups, and if anybody likes family 
groups RCA-Victor have a mother and children. 

In the hors concours entries Rolls-Royce put it 
all over everybody with the most unobtrusive 
commercial we have ever seen—nothing but the 
two R’s intertwined on a tiny shield at the head 
of each month; the accompanying picture is a 
lovely English landscape on the river Test, quite 
good enough for framing, and executed by Victor 
Askew 


Women in Radio 


THERE are not many more important positions 
for a woman in the administration of national 
attairs than that of the woman member of the 
Board of Governors of the CBC. This has been 
occupied for a good many years by Mrs. T. W 


Sutherland, of Parksville, B.C., who has been one 
of the strongest and most efficient members of 
the Board throughout her term, in spite of her 
distance from the ordinary place of meeting. Mrs. 
Sutherland has now resigned in order to operate 
a radio station of her own, and her place is taken 


by Mrs. Mary E. Farr, who has long been .« -tiy 
in good works in British Columbia. 

The nature of the CBC Board, whose mer be 
have to represent simultaneously a particula: s 
tion of the country and a particular class © the 
citizens, requires that the woman represen’ itive 
for the balance of Mrs. Sutherland’s term s! jujj 
be a British Columbian, there being no othe: sea; 
except the British Columbia one vacant. \ her 
that term comes to an end there will be se er, 
other vacancies, and the lady member ma_ }: 
drawn from some other province. It hap 
however, that British Columbia is exceptic ia 
progressive in the matter of bringing women for. 
ward in public life, and it would not be surpr sing 
if it continued to provide the best qualified an. 
didate for this position. 


Diplomacy Tries Again | 


WHEN the UN political Committee accepte 
report of the cease-fire committee presente: b 
Mr. L. B. Pearson, Canada and the Common. 
wealth achieved a striking diplomatic triumph 
The three-man cease-fire committee had been in 
constant touch with the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers meeting in London. It was the Con. 
monwealth’s firm stand, interpreted in New York 
through Mr. Pearson and Sir Benegal Rau, which 
dissuaded the U.S. from pressing its condemn 
tion of Peking as an aggressor. Even better thar 
that, the U.S. Administration is gradually 
edged towards a position in which the recogn 

of the Peking regime might be a possibility. 

More and more of the world, we think, is com- 
ing to see what a blunder it was not to have 
extended recognition promptly last year. Subse- 
quent events have made it more difficult to repair 
the blunder. Admittedly the UN cannot admit a 
Government which is fighting UN forces. Nor 
on the other hand, is Peking likely to be ver 
friendly while the UN refuses it its proper place 
and while the United States protects and nurtures 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa. Peking, of course 
may not be friendly in any circumstances, but 
this we shall never know until we remove I 
mate grievances. The cease-fire committee’s 
posal recognizes the nice problem of timin; 
volved in any attempt at negotiation. 

It would be very rash to prophesy succes: 
the new diplomatic endeavor. But we havc 
doubt that the endeavor should be made. Its 
success will partly depend on the UN force 
Korea. Negotiations are always difficult while 
side has a preponderant military advantage. But 
if the UN armies can stabilize a strong pos 
anywhere in Korea, Peking may grow less 
thusiastic about throwing its masses of inf: 
into the slaughter. We are not unduly optim 
but we see grounds for some hope. At :a¥ 
diplomacy has not vet been abandoned. 


Wisdom from Mr. WN uir 


IN THE wholly admirable annual addres © 
Mr. James Muir, the President of the Royal B 
we were particularly struck by his referenc: 
the “prerequisites to a free economy.” Firs 
said, the country must have “rich and divers. ied 
natural resources”. Second, the citizens of 
country must have “great expectations”, tog 
with energy and risk-taking spirit. 

Both these conditions are fulfilled in Can 4 
as they are not in the old countries of Eu: ‘pe 
For the European countries, and indeed for 3! 
tain, Socialism finds its excuse or justificatic 
the need to share around a strictly limited, 
sometimes decreasing, amount of physical g¢ 0¢s 
For that reason North American condemn. ‘10% 
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tish or European policies often sounds flat 
iconvincing. But how much more uncon- 
y e is the plea that we should follow them 


ers 
a % icialism, lacking every possible justification 
the [ead they may advance. 

tiy : Canada, if for any country in the world, 
‘uid Jem nt natural resources await the enterprise of 
sea nergetic and risk-taking”. For us, if for 
hen e, the problem is to develop new riches, not 
= 4 rt to a niggardly sharing of those we have 
ns We should not, perhaps, be too intolerant 
iy ; ialism as a possible remedy for those who 
ally (oa hemselves eking out barely adequate re- 
£. : s. But for us nothing could be more absurd. 


ie | s. as Mr. Muir said, “from now on let us 
_ hUi& t that our vision, our energy and our risk- 


3 


spirit are not found wanting” 


The Policy of Freedom 


a 
= 
ores 
eb ee 23) 


the . | ,OULD be a very painful prospect if the 
b 4 had to look forward to many years, and 
many of a condition in 
the only alternatives for the democratic 
s were those of submitting to Russian Com- 
imperialism or of being perpetually pre- 
Yet those are the alternatives 
which face us if it is impossible to reach an 
standing by which the two groups of powers 
( ve together amicably. do not believe 
such an understanding is impossible, but we 
ve that certain preliminary conditions are 
ssary before it can be effected. 
e first of these conditions, and the all- 
tant one, is that the Russians must be 
brought to believe that their ambition to rule the 
world cannot be realized. In no other frame of 
will they abandon that ambition. They will 
they will disguise their projects, they will 
rize, they will alternate between aggressive- 
ind amiability; but they will not cease to 
tor world conquest until success is clearly 


generations, 


3 
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to resist it. 


ssible 

are convinced at the present time that the 
ions, Who happen also to be the nations 
ssession of the largest share of the world’s 
ces in proportion to their numbers, are 
enervated by their prosperity and 
( d by their unequal distribution of wealth. 
| relieve also that their own economic system, 
3 ts enormous concentration of power in the 
Its oa of the state, can be made more effective 
, itary purposes than that of the free nations. 
2 ley have implicit faith in their ability to 
But =a nine by fifth-column activity the loyalty 
| to cooperate of the peoples of those free 





ned and 





tr a that has been done by any of the free 
» in the last five years has helped in any 
’ diminish these Russian convictions, and 
deal has served only to strengthen them. 





a ong as these convictions last, so long will 
vir a S of the Russian rulers for world dominion 
a e. It is not impossible that nothing short 
o iclusive defeat in a war carried on upon 
nk, zest scale will effect that change of the 


heart which is the condition for future 


i On the other hand there are certain weak- 
ct in the Communist system which if given 


Operate may of themselves so weaken the 
structure as to make it evident that it could 








q (hstand the strain of a great war in which 
d 4 ssian cause would be one not of defence 
pe conquest. 
ar policy of the free nations is to be prepared 
In ’ wait. But it is not preparedness to with- 
ind within the “Gibraltar” of the Western 
ds. @ phere and trust to the oceans to ensure that 


‘ Cannot get at us. 


New York and Our “Ti-Coa” | 


by B. K. Sandwell 


IF NEW YORK does not take to the Canadian 
play which is shortly to be offered it by Gratien 
Gélinas of Montreal, it will be for a reason which 
is not too creditable to that city. It is — 
that New York is too cynical to take seriously, i 
the theatre, the problems posed by the iii 
the sense of being excluded, of a boy born out 
of wedlock and brought up 
in institutions, and those 
posed by the inability of two 
lovers, who are sincere Cath- 
olics, to fulfil their love 
when one of them is mar- 
ried to somebody else. This, 
it will be admitted, is not 
the habitual diet of the New 
York playgoer; it does not 
necessarily follow that he 
cannot digest it, but it is a 
possibility. 

“Ti-Coq” is a magnificent B. K, SANDWELL 
piece of theatre, conceived, written and put on 
the stage by a man who has the sense of the the- 
atre in his very bones. But it is developed out of 
the material of small-scale comedy; and in order 
to make it a large-scale play it has been provided 
with a moral problem of the highest seriousness. 
The two elements are by no means irreconcilable, 
but as handled by the author they do involve a 
rather sharp change of direction in the very 
middle of the piece. It is the belief of this critic 
that this change of direction could be somewhat 
better prepared for than is actually the case in 
the English version, that indeed it was slightly 
better prepared for in the French original, and 
probably was even more clearly dealt with in 
earlier drafts, before Mr. Gélinas found how 
vastly effective his comedy material was and be- 
gan to give it larger scope in the first act. (This 
last idea is conjecture, but looks plausible.) 

The few minutes when the transition is being 
made are the only weak part of the play. The 
weakness is due to a slight sense that one is 
being cheated, that an author who has apparent- 
ly had no intent except to amuse has taken advan- 
tage of his position and gone serious on one. 
This resentment of the change of direction could 
be greatly lessened by a few hints in the first act 
to suggest the precarious nature of Ti-Coq’s hap- 
piness, based on his anticipation of marriage 
with Marie-Ange. 


—Don McKague 


Comedy vs. Symbolism 


The tragic dénouement is brought about by a 
weakness, not especially blamable, in Marie- 
Ange’s character, which makes her unable to 
withstand the many influences brought to bear 
on her while Ti-Cog is away at the war, so that 
she at last consents to a loveless marriage with 
a good “parti”. Her passionate desire to be faith- 
ful to her Ti-Coq is beautifully symbolized by 
her promise never to dance with any other man 
while he is away; and her final surrender to her 
relatives is equally symbolized by the breaking 
of that promise. Mr. Gélinas has no mean powers 
as a poet, as is amply revealed by the quality of 
scores of brilliant figures of speech employed 
by his leading character, who is certainly one 
of the most expressive personalities in all French- 
Canadian literature. And one suspects that he 
probably made more significant use of Marie- 
Ange’s susceptibility to the dance in the first act 
as originally drafted, and allowed it to be crowded 
out in favor of more effective comedy material. 
Symbolism of some sort is obviously the method 
by which a sense of impending and inevitable 
tragedy needs to be established at an early point. 

I have spoken before of the impression pro- 
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duced by too much of the French-Canadian 
writing of the pre-1939 era, of having been writ- 
ten with the parish priest looking over ‘the author’s 
shoulder. (Too much English- -Canadian stuff was 
written with the whole board of elders or dea- 
cons doing the same thing!) The profound moral- 
ity of Mr. Gélinas’ play is not in the least like 
that, and indeed the phenomenon in question 
does not produce morality, it only produces re- 
spectability. The morality of this play is the 
result of faith in a certain standard of conduct, 
not because it is prescribed by the Catholic 
Church, but because it is imposed by the nature 
of the universe and its Maker. The characters 
in the play (who incidentally are acted by players 
who know exactly what Mr. Gélinas wants) are 
very real human beings whom the author knows 
and loves and can make us know and love; they 
have their strengths and their weaknesses, but 
what happens to them arises naturally out of 
those qualities. 


Is This Play Hokum? 


It is possible that the critical fraternity in the 
United States will feel that this play comes under 
the general designation of “hokum.” The precise 
definition of hokum is very uncertain; but its 
essence consists probably in the attempt to play 
upon the simpler emotions of the audience with- 
out giving them a chance to think about the 
reasonableness of their reaction. If this is correct, 
“Ti-Coq” is not hokum, for the emotions which it 
excites will stand up to quite a lot of intellectual 
analysis. The hokum play nearly always has a 
happy ending, because hokum audiences insist on 
having their emotional demands ee and 
fully satisfied. A happy ending 1 S quite incon- 
ceivable for this play, and even if his sponsors 
were unwise enough to demand it, it is certain 
that Mr. Gélinas would never consent. 

It is not surprising that the first Canadian play 
to have prospects of making a substantial dint on 
Broadway should be a play from French Quebec. 
That part of the country has much more in the 
way of an original contribution to offer to the 
American stage than the English-speaking portion, 
which is more extensively assimilated to American 
mores and habits of thought. Superficially, the ad- 
vantage of “Ti-Cog” lies in the quaintness of its 
personages; really it lies much more in the fact 
that it takes an attitude towards great problems 
of life and conduct which no American play is 
likely to take, but which the American audience is 
quite capable of appreciating, even while feeling. 
perhaps, that it is the attitude of a slightly more 
primitive people than themselves. 





Eljen Sztalin 


“Telephone operators at the Budapest exchange 
were instructed to answer calls with: ‘Eljen 
Sztalin, kivel ohajt beszelni? (Hurrah for Stalin, 
to whom do you wish to speak?)* "—News item. 


THE FOLK who simply cannot go 

Commercials on the radio, 

Who feel the urge to rave and curse 

At products praised in prose and verse 

Whose ganglia are overstrung 

At ads, unmusically sung, 

Should thank their stars their home's 
the West, 

Not in benighted Budapest 

Where users of the telephone 

Instead of soothing dialtone, 

Must hear the operator wheeze, 

“Hurrah for Joe! Your number, please?” 

1. E. P. 
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WINNIPEG: 


FIFTH-TERM election of Mayor Coulter 


ongest holder of the office. 


made him 





—: 
—NFB 
PORTAGE AVENUE is the chief business artery of Winnipeg; in foreground, Main St. Its ancient street- 
cars are being replaced by a fleet of electric buses (centre) but width still makes crossing hazardous. 
FORT GARRY GATI all that remains of the Hudson's Bay trading post out of which Winnipeg 
grew. It stood at junction of Red and Assiniboine Rivers. Behind it stands CNR’s Fort Garry Hotel. 
—NFB 


Breen 


“SEDATE, DIGNIFIED,” sav westerners ot \ 
nipeg, “really much like the eastern cities. | 
at the mousy way they acted when their | 
Bombers went to Toronto tor the Grey Cup 
parades, no costumes,” adds a Calgarian, “n 
single cowbell.” 

“Western town,” say easterners flatly. “Thr 
‘on the wheat of the Prairies. You can still se 
frontier-town skin under its ‘big-city’ clothes 

In spite of this controversy, Winnipeg p! 
itself on what it considers its unique positior 
happy combination of the virtues of both regi 
This, they feel, is an amalgam that gives 11 
exclusive individuality. 

The city is also proud of its past, its future 
its people. It is the only city in the British C 
monwealth that can boast three VC winners f1 







Centre of the Necklace}. 


by Victor Mackie and Melwyn 


iC 


‘\ 


one city block. Pine St. was renamed “Valour Rd 


to perpetuate the memory of three men trom 
“700° block who won VC's in World War | 

“Winnipeg is what you would expect all Car 
to be wide-open, breezy, brash and friend 
That is not the boast of a Winnipegger, but 
considered comment of Margaret Mays, an | 
lish newspaperwoman trom Manchester. Curr. 
on a tour of the Dominion she was warned 
people in Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto aga 
spending December in Manitoba’s capital. D 
garding their dire predictions, but fortifying 
self with some heavy woollen underwear, 
stopped off and found Winnipeg to her likin 

True she found that the marrow-chilling w 
of a western Canadian winter can cut through 
thickest clothes. She can testifv to the sub 
temperature of the bitter, biting blast that sw 
around the intersection of Portage and Mai 
mid-winter. But she found, as many others | 
tound before her, that the friendliness of the ¢ 
people helps take the chill out of their climat 


MAYOR GARNET COULTER, re-elected 
1950 tor his fifth consecutive term as Winnip 
chief magistrate, typifies the city’s spirit. It is 
of quiet confidence, dignity without pomposity 
is the second Manitoba-born man to occupy 
mayor's chair in Winnipeg's ancient city hall 
is a far cry from the first mayor, F. E. Cort 

Mavor Cornish was one of the most uncon 
tional of Winnipeggers and certainly no saint 
of the best local varns is told of Mavor Cor 
fining himself for disorderly conduct. 

“Cornish, are you guilty or not guilty ot 
charge?” he asked himself. 

“Guilty, your worship,” he replied. 

“Five dollars and costs, but in consideratio 
vour previous good conduct the fine is remit 
See to it that you don't appear before me agi 

Those were swashbucking, carefree days be 
incorporation in 1873. Indians were still not t 
trusted and buffalo populated the plains. | 
a Hudson’s Bay Company trading post (| 
Garry) in 1870, with a population of 215, \ 
nipeg has grown until today it is Canada’s fo 
largest city with approximately 234,000 pec 
The entire metropolitan area with its centre at 
forks of the Red and Assiniboine rivers h 
population of more than 320,000. Known 
Greater Winnipeg, it takes in the city of St. B 
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ie towns of Transcona and Tuxedo, village 
oklands and the municipalities of Fort 





me St. James, St. Vital, Charleswood, Old 
Bk in, North Kildonan, West Kildonan and 
am | donan. 

: tory of Winnipeg is the story of transpor- 


nd trade in western Canada. Its site was 
egic importance in the fur trade: it was 
on the water route. And later came the 
ilway, in 1878, connecting Winnipeg with 
Fight vears later the first Canadian trans- 
c tal train reached Winnipeg and opened 
it for a stream of immigrants and trade. 
vast CPR yards Winnipeg possesses the 
yrivately-owned railway vards in the world 
ng the 280 miles of track in its “grain 
a The CNR also has large yards located in 
( Winnipeg, with 244 miles of railway 
Both lines have their western divisional 
rters there 
ty is also a centre for Canada’s great air- 
industry. Winnipeg has kept pace with 
\ Pr travel methods by becoming a headquar- 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, an operat'onal 
Northwest Airlines, Central Northern 
ind the operation and maintenance nead- 
; f Canadian Pacific Air Lines. 
o's Stevenson airfield is one of the most 
ies Pom d most important air terminals in the 
It serves also as a base for the RCAF 402 


5 et squadron 


PEG will alw ays be the door to Canada’s 

iches—one of the most fertile farming 
e world. The rapidly-developing mineral 
sources of western Canada will combine 
Winnipeg’s location of increasing impor 
come,” H. W. Manning, 
Managing Director of the 


the vears to 
dent and 
st Lite Assurance Company, said re 
been the 


since the 


Winnipeg has location of his 
Office 


1892. 


s head company was 
{in 
vas become an electrical metropolis 
wned Municipal Hydro-Electric sys- 
Winnipeg Electric 


\roviding ample supplies of 


privately-owned 
power at 
re among the lowest on the contin- 
accommodate 
There 
curtailment of water sprinklers in the 


could 


million inhabitants. 


ft-water supply 


1 citv of 1 


during heat spells when other Cana- 


ess fortunately situated. were clan 





tioning regulations on householders 


g gt 
se there is such a thing as getting 
ter. Winnipeggers found that out to 
the spring of 1950. Then they real- 
g located at the confluence of two 
had its disadvantages 
Red River went on the rampage, Win- 
he thousands toiled on the dikes in 
tfort to save their 


eitv from com- 


\DE, 
i: @ pie 


Winnipeg's first: major 


to be auctioned to dealers. Strong 





industry, Stl 


plete inundation. As the crisis grew and one by 
one the dikes collapsed to engulf homes by the 
hundreds, the people of Winnipeg stubbornly bat- 
They 


even as the city’s radio stations 


tled against the relentlessly 
| heart, 


never iost 
and newspapers reported gains by the flood wa- 


rising river. 


ters, and more rain to come. 

\ plan for total evacuation was prepared. It 
was Worked out by 
minute 
as the “If” plan, it was to become operative “if” 


the waters reached 32 feet above flood level. At 


the armed forces with civilian 


help, to the last detail. Popularly known 


that point railroads, power plants and water sup 
plies wou!ld cease to function. Winnipeg would 
have been, in effect, a drowned city. But the 
waters stopped rising at 30.3 feet flood 
level, two feet short of the total disaster mark 
The city was saved and Winnipeggers by their 


above 


tremendous community effort had won fame 
around the world. 
But with the summer the flood was past 


Throughout the remainder of 1950 Winnipeg 
bent all its energies to the huge task of rebuilding. 
The post-flood comeback has been such an in- 
centive to private and public construction that the 
year just closed almost surpassed the all-time con- 
struction peak $20,563,000, in the boom year, 
1912. Contractors and builders in 1950 hammered 
out $19,460,000 worth of construction, involving 
4,145 buildings. 

The decade 1904 to 1914 was one of the city’s 
boom periods. In those short years Winnipeg's 
population soared from 67,200 to 203,000. For- 
tunately, its pioneers had the foresight to plant 
trees and boulevards and lay out spacious streets 
and beautiful park areas. In that hectic period in 
the city’s history Main Street became crowded 
and business overflowed down Portage Avenue, 
to establish that wide handsome thoroughfare as 
one of the country’s main 

Across the wide avenue Winnipeg’s pedestrians 


arteries of commerce 


wage a constant guerilla warfare with Winnipeg's 
mo:orists So wide is Portage Avenue that a pedes 
trian leaving one curb, when the traffic light 


flashes green, has to walk at a fast pace to reach 


the safety of the opposite curb before the traffic 
avalanche of automo 


Wi 


nipeggers on foot have come to disregard the trat 


lights change and allow an 


biles to descend upon him. Consequently, 


fic signals and dart across the streets wheneve 


thev please. The city council, concerned over t! 
mounting traffic accidents. has authorized a 
vision of the traffic bylaws. something the police 
have been wanting for a long time 

BUT ~-HE MASSES of humanity that crowd Port 


age Avenue and make driving difficult under the 
city’s present traffic bylaws are the people that 
pack the stores and boost retail sales. On a per 
capita basis in Winnipeg retail sales are the high 


{ 
est in Canada and rank with the U.S. per-capit 





—NFB 
VUcKenzie, is 


Winnipeg Ballet's Dominion Festival centreplece. 


“VISAGES”, here danced by Jean 


made by an American advertising firm recentls 


1 » 1 ] + re 
The dollar volume of sales bv reta:!] stores in 
1 at over $492 





Manitoba during 1949 is estimate 


S00,000—more than double the doll volume of 
sales in 1941. Per-capita retail sales in the prov- 

ce averaged $633.23 or 11 per cent higher than 
the national per-capita average of $571.96 dur- 
ing 1949. In Winnipeg the per-capita average was 
even higher. During the first 10 months of 1950 


retall Stores in the province the great majority 


of them located in metropolitan W innipeg, showed 


the highest increase of any province in sales. Man- 


itoba sales increased 6.3 
il] Canadian increase was 5.8 per cent. 


Where Portage Main 


intersection of this busy city 


the busiest 


Street 


meet Is 


Main 


and 


is still 


average of more than S&00, cording to stud the financial heart of the prairies. Its important 
S ad Staple These ire GR AIN S] ANDARDS Board Chiet Inspector 1. F. Dollervy | }, CONSErS with 
light is SQlé tradition R H Vacdonald, Peace Rive? { ¢ a na \ J. Chamopli Saskatoon 


per cent while the over- 
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n banking is shown by bank clearings of 
more than $6 billion a vear. The city is also the 
insurance and loan centre of the West. Here too 
is located the Winnipeg Grain Exchange on his- 


torte Lombard Ave where in 1876 the first 





ty mW) th 4 > \ la > 
expo ted om the west was loaded aboard 


Red River steamboat for Ontario via the U.S 




















Ihe G 1 Exchange. a volunta association, or 
ed 1 sS7 was destined to become the larg- 
est cash grain market in the world. 

The city’s manutacturing growth has been 
steadv. The 1 GTOSS of production ex- 
ceeds $300 million turned out in nearly 1.000 
Yants with a tetal pavro!l of well over $56 mil- 
d Ore 1 2 sJlovees. The lead- 

g s sm with the food and 
everage industries, the gross value of pro- 
duction exceeds $150 million annually. 

Second in gross value of production is the cloth- 

g industry (textile and furs). During the past 
dec upeg has become an important Cana- 

ipparel centre with the rapid expansion of 
ts needle trades indust Its products. such as 
dies suits, sportsWwea and fur coats compete 


vith the best products of other North American 





garment centres both s and quality of work- 
manship. Iron and steel products and transporta- 
on ec ent are also top-ranking industries. 

( Q Winnipeg industrialists and the Man- 
toba Government’s department of industry and 
commerce are concern thout a tendency to al- 





Ocate defence contracts to eastern Canadian man- 


tucturers. Both the Government and the citv’s 


t >>] , } > > rp +7 
dus sts are seeking a better break for indus- 
e province through a wider participation 
of local p s in the de 1 





THE INCREASED commercial and industrial ac- 
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read: “The men and women who constitute the 
labor force in Manitoba know that this is a good 
province in which to work and live. Labor and 
management are a successful team in this prov- 
ince and for the past 20 vears the Manitoba rec- 
ord of peaceful labor-management relations has 
been unequalled. - 

Incidentally. the late James Shaver Woodsworth, 
first leader of the CCF, was an MP for Winnipeg 
When he was named to lead the new party in Cal- 
gary in 1932. Since the party entered the political 
arena, Winnipeg has had CCF representatives in 
Parament or in the Provincial Legis'ature. along 


with Libera's and Conservatives. 


THE CITY'S 1951 council of 18 aldermen and 
one mavor includ? Libera!s, at least one Conserv- 
ative and independents. tour CCFers and two 
Communists or Labor Progressives. The deliber- 
avons of the city tathers are always given prom- 
inent play in the two dailies, the Free Press and 
Tribune (circ. 101,620 and 59,694). The four 
radio stations also often carry reports of the 
council's activities. Ever since the city was found- 
ed there has been keen interest in the council and 
the civic election campaigns are hotly contested. 

As the vear 1950 ended Winnipeg was engaged 
in drafting its civic defence plans. Out of the flood 
had come “Operation Blackboy”, the “If” plan 
tor tetal evacuation of the citv. It was modelled 


ter tne “Biackbo\ 


evacuation plans for south- 
ern England in cas? of a Nazi invasion. 

The city’s police force includes some 300 men 
in uniform with an office. clerical and garage 
staff of more than 40. Chief Constable Charles 
Maclver is continually stressing the need for more 
men, but his force does such a good job that he 
has difficulty convincing the council more men 
should be added. Recent vears in Winnipeg have 
been comparatively peaceful for the police. The 
chief follows a policy of making drifters and 


ils move on. 





KNOWN crimin 


The Winn peg police won recognition for smart 











etect n I'wenties when they captured 
crir vho d evaded authorities throughout 
Canada and the U.S. despite a trail of 20 killings 

\nother crime which had Winnipeg parents afraid 
t their chi'dren. was the slaving of 

Wi s-vear-o'd bovs in 1946. Winnipeg police 
n won plaudits for smart work on that case. 

I bor ed ne detector from army au- 
¢ f c Vs patiently crossed and 

ossed ea ina back lane where the bovs 

d be snot 1eV recovered two spent Car- 
dges and a bullet, all thev needed for conviction 


During the Second World War a spirit of civic 


YUSNESS Ss strengthened and added impetus 
to the city’s cu'tural development. A symphony 
chestra. art gallery. ballet. libraries, innumerable 
1 organizations and excellent Little Theatre 
rs e established 


] 


The Manitoba Music Competition Festival, 
dedicated to the advancement of harmony which 
jusic brings, ironically had its beginning at a time 
It was launched in May. 1919, 
ke tied up the citv. Today 
festival of its kind in the British 
























WESTERN champs 
for "50 were th 
Winnipeg Blue 
Bombe rs who ae 
teated Edmonton 
Eskimos for the 
title. Later, Boml 
rs iost Grey Cup 
Valle 10 Tor 
treos. Bomber Lom- 
mv Ford here has 


} j. , , 
of pleased Hut (f- 
demonstrative Win- 


6 ne nipe? roo fe 7 
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WATERLOGGED citizen, after 1950 floo¢ 
his half-inundated house moved to higher 


Empire. It draws an entry of more than 1|°).5 
contestants and runs two weeks during the Fast 
season. The festivals sponsored by the Men's M 
sical Club have brought to the fore such Wir 

artists as Zara Nelsova. Ross Pratt. Donna Gre 


coe, Freda [repel and Fred Grinke 


WITH the formation of the Winnipeg Ballet 


eee =e 


a fe ie > . q = 
aA 4 €}- wae eR + is j » PY 
* is re ee ‘a 4 . 
ae oe Mathes of ‘ b 
tie 
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pany over 10 vears ago, the city has since b Bers 
the most ballet-conscious community in Ca | 
Lhe Winnipeg company has won acclaim row § est: 
the Dominion. It was founded by two Er | 
women who arrived in this country in 1938 . 


Was non-existent in Winnipeg at that tin 
Miss Gweneth Llovd. a graduate of the | 
Academy of Dancing in Eng'and. determ 
open a school. Her triend was Mrs. Betty I 
present ballet-mistress of the company. Miss 
last Vear moved to Toronto to take up Tesi 
The ballet was incorporated as a non-prot 


tural organization early in 1949. The present 


7 


fo 


pany of 30 is now guided by a board of dire .- Balse 


Walter Kaufmann, conductor of the Wu 
Svmphony Orchestra, composed music for ew 
ballet, Visages, which has been danced wit! 
standing success by the Winnipeg company | 
same Mr. Kautmann, Czech-born conduct 
established the Winnipeg Symphony Orches 
t Vital part of the city’s musical lite. In 19 
directed his first public concert in Winn. egs 
spacious and modern auditorium, before 3 

When Winnipeggers want entertainment ©) thf 
lighter side they patronize one of the small 
spots that cling to the outskirts of the city 1 
Don Carlos Casino specializes in) the int net { 
night-club atmosphere. Its owner, Don Car\k 
delighted swing and jazz lovers by engagin cn 
outstanding performers as Cab Calloway. 4 
Scott, the Mills Brothers and Nellie Lutch 4g 

Phere are no bars open to the public 


nipeg. Manitoba liquor 


aws prohibit cockta 

The province's liquor laws. like the laws Sas 
katchewan and Alberta. are a holdover t 
hibition davs. Manitoba does permit beer 

for men, but | 


lors tor women, and no mixed beer parlors 


ike Saskatchewan there are 


While restaurants do not specialize in 
dishes, a treat that would appeal to the % 
Winnipeg Goldeve, prepared by the expert 
of the Roval Alexandra Hotel. The city’s 
railway hotel, tne I ort Garry, can a'so p 
epicure with mea!s that are tastefully se 
graciously charming surroundings.* But stro ige 

CONTINUED ON INSIDE BACK 





first-rate hotels: Marlborough, Mall ar 
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We Must Start Production NOW 


Program of Refitting Navy, Training Service Personnel, and Producing Weapons 
Is Enormous But Necessary Task If Canadians Are Really to Help Eisenhower 


“4ael Barkway 


Second article. 
is possib.e—thouga not inevitable—this 
Canada must increase her effort right 
board. The deterrent force in Europe 
portant than ever. But it is no good as 
gade of strength. Behind it must lie all 
rial, military and naval capacity ready 
nto full mobilization if the time comes. 
the things which it is most urgent to 
air, in following this 
onception, were out- 
SN last week. Take 
next. 
ieved that Russia has 
ued he’p trom Ger- 
narine experts since 
| the war. She prob- 
i couple of hundred 
1g submarines com- 
th the 60 Germany 
139. It is only prudent 
e that many of them are greatly im- 
length and depth of submersion and in 
Russia started submarine war on the 
hipping lanes, all the NATO naval forces 
fully extended. 
dav of January, 1951, Canada’s con- 
to the Atlantic battle could include: 
cratt-carrier Magnificent: aircraft) car- 
ecoming the key anti-submarine we 
strovers. Our other four comm ssion | 
are in Korean waters or on the way 
ates and tour A’ge 
commission is the cru'ser Ontaric 


training ship, and scheduted for a trip to 





MICHAEL BARKWAY 
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le mineswW eepe S. 


», being 


we have the cruiser Uganda, four de- 
\o frigates, five Algerine minesweepers 
smaller craft. Under construction are 
submarine destrovers of new design, 


craft. 
dictions 


s been a good deal of slap-happy pre 
ut putting these reserve ships tnto com- 
nores two things. First, t 
Thev are being : 


» destrovers 
re not idle. -eguipped 

te weapons, and until all have been 
ith 


ere mi fond, 


in the ships at sea? If you 


t be sh'ps in reserve. Se 
cou'd man 

amen, the 
d have verv few difficulties. But vou 


th stewards and ordinary 


(engine-room artificers), signa!men, 
tors and a host of other technical per- 
ce many of them can’t be got from 
et.” the Navy is trving to do its own 

exampte, stokers can be trained into 
antes: and good stoker-mechanics into 

it takes time. Moreover, the Navy 

1 rightly—that it has not got fully 
ps’ crews until all have done a good 
sea. There is no short-cut to a true 

it means lone sea training. 

N is now getting and takine all the 
in train. It could handle more by 
out of commission and turning their 
Instruction. But if it is to maintain 


! 


fleet of present size, it cannot in- 
‘sent rate of enlistment except by the 
cess of snowballing: it takes trained 
n newcomers. 
of ships the Navy could probab!y com- 
more destroyer, making eight in com 
three in reserve. It will be ready to 
Ww ships when they are finished, but 


' 


they may have to rep!ace some of the older vessels. 

Of course, mobiiization in emergency wou'd 
change the whole picture for the Navy as tor the 
Army. The reserves, aad ex-naval men not in the 
reserves, wou!d prov.de a pool ot ofticers and 
ratings wit. at least some experience. We should 
tnen be scraping up every ship we could find for 
them to take to sea. That's why the most practical 
thing for tag Navy to do in this present rush ot 
preparation wou.d be: (a) to increase the orde: 
tor new anti-submarine vessels, and (b) to start 
re-conditioning the few last-war frigates which are 
laid up and deteriorating at Sorel. 

The first of the new type anti-submarine de- 
strovers cannot be launched eariier than is now 
planned: but if additional ships were ordered now 
the rate of delivery could be increased. Until these 
new ships are ready, the old frigates are the best 
we've got to call on. They're not ideal by a very 
long way. But they cou'd go to sea, and they'd 
certainly be far better than the millionaires’ 
vachts with which the RCN started the last war. 

Most of the sp2cu'ation about increased Cana- 
dian defence has concerned the Army and the 
ground component that we shou'd send to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's force in Europe. The key fact 
about this NATO force is that it is desig red asa 
long-term proposition. This contronts both Canada 
and the U.S. with a difficult problem. For how 
long can you send North American soldiers to 
another continent for garrison, rather than com- 
bat, dutics? How long can you separate these men 
trom the 
No one wants to add to the wives and children in 


families when they are not fighting? 


Eurcpe; if war did start they wou'd have to be 
brought back at the very time when shipping was 
most precious. It wou'd appear. therefore, that 


have to be limited 





f 


the tour of European duty ma 
to a vear or at the most 18 months. That would 
in Our men had to he retated: it yuld mean 


keeping as many here as we send to Europe. 


READY FOR ACTION: 


The destre ver Nootka is on 


Out of our existing forces, then. we could send 
oa.y three battalions with supporting arms. That 
you'd leave two battalions of the specla rorce 
and a third (the 2nd batta.ion. PPCLI) Korea. 
ine first battalions of the PPCLI. RCR. and 
199 . 


22nd are ail trained as airborne troops. and 
b 


e peesumab.y to be kept in Canada as our de- 


fence against any diversionary raid here 


Task Ahead 


If we try to send more than a brigade of three 
battalions to Europe, the neat logical unit would 
be a division. And to put a Canadian division in 
Europe would mean an establishment of well over 
two divisions. It would require an army of 50,000 
to 60,000 men, compared with a present strength 
of less than 35,000. At present Canada seems un- 
likely to aim so high. This might change. particu- 
larly if General Eisenhower starts asking for more 
troops. But in the meantime there are big tasks 
to be tackled—before we are ready to support an 
army of two divisions, let alone ready for total 
mobilization. 

The Army's Special Force ot 
now training at Fort Lewis. Why? 
there is nowhere in Canada where we can accom- 
modate so large a unit in one camp in winter. 
That’s one thing the Army needs. It also needs 
a tremendous speed-up in the production of arms. 


10,000 men is 
Simplv because 





t 

Right now we are supposed to be switching to 
U.S.-type arms and equipment. The mobilization 
stores of British tvpe are being given away. Equip- 
ment for one division is being bought in the U.S. 
We haven't got it vet. Nor are we vet manufac- 

ga single army weapon of U.S.-tvpe The 
only U.S. type ammunition being made in Canada 


s .45 revolver bullets. 


Admittedly it has been an extremel' 


' nsibl 
matter to decide what items was sensible 
to manufacture here. and what we should rely on 

a 

CONTINUE \ AGE 33 
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“WE CAN BE PROUD OF THE LEADERSHIP r 
CANADA IS GIVING IN THE COUNCILS i 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS" P 


Says T. D'Arcy Leonard, K.C., President and General Bt 
Manager, in presenting the 38th Annual Report of epnsi 


THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST COMPANY a. | 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT: 


“Canada has jumped to a major position in this world crisis, and 
we can be proud of the leadership that she is giving in the councils 
of the United Nations. She will be an arsenal in the war against 
= Communism, but the greater importance of our position makes us 
all the more vulnerable to every attack and brings the added 
responsibility that we must play our part in fullest measure in 
manpower, in materials, in Knowledge and in moral leadership in 
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ee 


Financial Statement winning through to a better world.” \ 
“Our thirty-eighth year of business was the busiest and most active 
31st December, 1950 year in our history. The steady growth that has characterized the 


Company’s record was maintained, and the total of our assets 


ASSETS under administration was 
$82,128,649 


Capital Account 


ortgages, Bonds, Stocks, Cash $ 3,133,908.82 
Contedticed Siekk deans an increase of $3,785,000 over the preceding year.”’ 
>rtgages, Bonds, Cash 1,213,365.69 


. . ° 


tal Capital and Guaranteed Assets $ 4,347,274.51 


Re roOs re mes 


Trustee Acts 


Estates, Trusts and Agencie vr : : a 
oe d od rae The time is overdue when our various provincial Trustee Acts 
SON SOCUENES Gna Giner Assets sie grees should be amended so as to widen the range of securities in which 
eld Trus $82,128,649 trust funds may be invested.” 


LIABILITIES : ‘ ‘ ‘ 


cr 


Capital Account 


tal stock sudscribed 


Succession Duties 








d fully paid $ 2,000,000.00 “The time has arrived when the basis for our system of Federal 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000.00 Succession Duties might well be reconsidered, with a view to sub 
Reserve for Income Ta 40,000.00 stituting an Estate Tax for our existing duty on successions. Under 
D ) : 2nd, 1951 30,000.00 an Estate Tax, the levy would be made on the estate, graduated 
B according to its size, but disregarding the amount going to any one 

63,908.82 beneficiary or the relationship of that person to the deceased. 

—__—_—_——_— Under an Estate Tax, exemptions would be made for widows and 

$ 3,133,908.82 dependents to conform with present similar provisions in our Suc- 

2 cession Duty Acts. The Estate Tax would be far simpler to ad- 
Guaranteed Trust Account minister and to collect. It would facilitate the planning of estates 
varanteed Investment Receipts and would enable a man’s wishes in his will to be carried out more 

d Accrued Interest $ 1,213,365.69 readily.’ 

Total Capita 
Suaranteed Liabilities $ 4,347,274.51 r F fs 
Estates, Trusts and Agencies Pension Trusts 
Estates, Trusts and Agencies under ae i “One of the outstanding developments of the past few years has 
RSM SHT EON $82,128,649.19 been the growth of Pension Trusts. Employers and employees have 
an increasing awareness of the importance of security in old age 
and one of the great contrasts between this generation and those 
who have gone before will be that after the age of 65 years there 
will be independence and well being to an extent never known be- 
fore. More and more trustee pension plans are being set up. We 
are equipped to act as trustees for such plans, to handle the invest 
ments so as to provide careful administration against the day 
when they will be needed.” 
A complete copy of the President's address and the Financial 


tatement of the Company will be gladly sent upon request 
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NABIONAL ROUND-UP 


Ponad 


CANDIDATES 


passing of the Holy Year, 
ru! versists that His Holiness, 
XII will appoint another 
Cardinal this year. The most 
j umors have been that the 
ire! \ould go to Quebec, one 
F the est Roman Catholic dioceses 
ld. It is generally known 
Mat | esent Pope does not favor 
S@rsiss cs, Which is the only way 
be elevated to the Cardinal- 


ae. R 1 Catholic ecclesiastics have 
Been cting a consistory for the 
fast tye se months. 

No ord has leaked out of the 
atic gain that the long-delayed 
cons may be expected. Informed 
sour e a little more positive this 
timc 

It most a sure thing that at 

t Cardinal will be nominated 


ida. The logical choices are 
Reverend Paul-Emile Léger. 
» of Montreal; the Most 
Maurice Roy, Archbishop 

and the Most Reverend 
Vachon, Archbishop of Ot- 

the death of Roderigue 
Villeneuve of Quebec in 
ada has had only one 
dinal McGuigan—for the 
ince 1866. i 


PSH ros > ore sor 


| hanged Tradition 


| ist’ August, when Arch- 
ger Was appointed to the 
Diocese, Quebec Roman 
xclieved that it was just a 
time until the 46-year-old 
‘» Maurice Roy would be 
a traditional honor for the 
the Quebee Diocese. During 
Was a popular padre with 
French and English-speak- 
»s. Some of the older bishops 
t he is a little too lenient, too 
1 his views and too Cana- 
s a Doctor of Philosophy 
lity, receiving his degree in 
in Rome after two years 
there. Until the outbreak of 
war he taught at the Grand 
of Quebec. He became 
f Three Rivers in 1946 and 
year was appointed 
op of Quebec. 
is still a strong feeling that 
iat should go to Archbishop 
! Ottawa. It is pointed out 
ould be a good thing to have 
‘| in Canada’s capital, al- 
ie country has an English- 
Cardinal now. Cardinal 
n was elevated in 1946. But 
irchy of the church speak 
nly of Archbishop Vachon’s 
of the great Marian Con- 
1947, 
w the spotlight centres on 
R, op Charbonneau’s successor, 
: ¢ Paul-Emile Léger who 
Montreal from Rome last 
- He was rector of the Cana- 
+ lege there for three years and 
; iriend of Pope Pius himself. 
's have reported Archbishop 
has always been strong in 
councils and has recently car- 
much weight as a Cardinal. 


wing 





He is a strong-minded man with a 
very dominating personality. His new 
colleagues in Quebec say he is an out- 
standing man. 

One thing seems to be certain and 
that is that the Pope will honor a 


French-speaking man _ whether he 
comes from Ottawa, Montreal or 


Quebec City. Quebec is the senior 
Roman Catholic Diocese in North 
America so there is little doubt the 
red hat will stay inside the Province. 


Manitoba: 


ME, TOO! 


LABOR unions in Winnipeg are pre- 
paring to put pressure on Ottawa for 
more war contracts for the city in an 
effort to forestall possible layoffs in 
local industries. 

Union officials in Manitoba’s capi- 
tal have been giving consideration 
during January to the best method of 
approach. One possibility is a joint 
approach to the Federal Government 
through the Winnipeg Trade Unions 
joint continuing committee in which 
the city’s three central labor groups 
are represented. 

The unions are also prepared to 
act on an individual 
sary. Some have been considering the 
advisability of seeking the backing of 
their national organizations. They are 
also interested in the possibility ot 
joint action with manufacturers, the 
Provincial Government and all vitally 
concerned with obtaining more war 
orders for Winnipeg and Manitoba as 
a whole (see Canadian Business). 


basis if neces- 


Saskatchewan: 


COMING UP? 


A PRE-ELECTION flavor to house 
debates is in prospect this year as 
legislators of the province gather for 
the opening of the third session of the 
eleventh legislature of Saskatchewan 
on Feb. 1. 

Date for the opening, 
nounced, is the earliest in many years. 
The early Easter date this year, 
March 25, is reason, since the 


just an- 


one 
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ARCHBISHOP Léger (See Canada). 


house generally strives to prorogue 
before that occasion. Another reason 
is to provide more time to bring down 
the budget before the end of the fis- 
cal year on March 31. 

In political circles in the province 
there is talk of an election this year 
although little faith in such a proba- 
bility is held generally. The Govern- 
ment itself is on record for a 1952 
election — four years after the last 
general election. ; 

While the coming session will not 
be the last before the likely election 
date in 1952, this will be the one at 
which any new legislation of wide- 
spread direct effect on the public will 
be brought in. 

Another bit of pre-election flavor 
will come in the redistribution bill 
which the Government has said will 
be brought in at this session. 

Already the 
the cry of gerrymander, forecasting 
that the CCF plans to alter boun- 
daries in such a manner as to ensure 
sufficient CCF’ers 


Liberals are raising 


the re-election of 
to remain in office. 

Talk is that the representation in 
the cities of Regina, Saskatoon and 





EXPERT ADVICE: Finance Minister 
4 bbott nabbed at Halifax by a 
young sailor for help with his income 
tax returns. Mr. Abbott is shown con- 
soling the puzzled William Burstall. 


was 


Moose Jaw will be doubled from the 
present two members in each consti- 
tuency and that boundaries of smaller 
city constituencies may be altered to 
ensure CCF representation. 


Ontario: 


IN AGAIN, OUT AGAIN 


IT SEEMS anything can happen in 
Windsor—and usually does. 

It had one mayor December 31, 
another January |, and the first one 
again on January 8. Two mayors had 


delivered “victory addresses” within 
an hour of one another, and the 
“victory party” of one commenced 


as the other ended. 

On the evening of December 6, 
Mayor Arthur J. Reaume, seeking 
re-election for another two-year term 
after having served ten years, was 
ahead 27 votes on unofficial returns. 
He went on the radio and thanked 
his supporters for electing him. This 
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Arthur J. 
mayor of 
which re- 

ht decision. 


pr ? ere? »/ / r , ro 
ersed ortginal election-nigi 


WINDSOR, 


sworn in as 


BACK IN 
Reaume_ is 


Windsor, after a recount 


was shortly after midnight. He then 
went to a gathering of his supporters 
to receive their acclaim. 

His opponent, Thomas R. Brophey, 
came down town from his headquar- 
ters believing he had been a close 
loser. He discovered that a recheck of 
figures placed him ahead by a few 
votes. He, and his wife. and daughter 
Sally, tizens still 
awake. 

Next morning, official figures from 
the City Hall, placed his plurality at 
38 votes. 

Mayor Reaume was not satisfied. 
He appealed to Judge J. A. Gordon 
for a recount. The judge granted the 
ipplication, but said his associate, 
Judge J. A. Legris, would take the 
recount. This required a new appli- 
cation, which also was granted. 

Mr. Brophev’s counsel did some 
fast footwork, hurrying to Toronto 
to get a ruling from Mr. Justice 
Spence, blocking the recount on the 
grounds _ that evidence 


was contained in the application to 


all addressed those ci 


insufficient 


warrant it. 

But there Mr. 
Reaume made the most of it. After 
a lot of lobbving, he got City Council 
by a 6 to 4+ vote to apply tor a re- 
count. It did not have to. offer 
grounds, except that would be in 
the public interest. 

It was granted. Mr. Justice Legris 
and two associates, Charles Sale, KC, 
and Charles Donaldson, meticulously 
went over all the ballots. The count 
swayed first in Mr. Brophey’s favor; 
then in Mr. Reaume’s. It concluded 
in Mr. Brophey’s 38 majority disap- 
pearing and Mr. Reaume back in the 
mavor’s chair with a 16-vote lead. 

Meantime Mr. Brophey had been 
sworn in, had given his inaugural ad- 
dress, presided at Board of Control 
and Council meetings. 

On the evening of Jan. 8, he walk- 
ed out of his office, having been 
mavor exactly 72 davs. Later, he was 
paid one month’s salary. 

A newspaperman turned law stu- 
dent, he then boarded a train for 
Toronto to resume his second-year 
law studies. He felt he had neither 
the money nor the time to launch 


still was a chance 
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“WE CAN BE PROUD OF THE LEADERSHIP 
CANADA IS GIVING IN THE COUNCILS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS” 


Says T. D'Arcy Leonard, K.C., President and General 


Financial Statement 


31st December, 1950 
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MONTREAL 


Manager, in presenting the 38th Annual Report of 
THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST COMPANY 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT: 


“Canada has jumped to a major position in this world crisis, and 
we can be proud of the leadership that she is giving in the councils 
of the United Nations. She will be an arsenal in the war against 
Communism, but the greater importance of our position makes us 
all the more vulnerable to every attack and brings the added 
responsibility that we must play our part in fullest measure in 
manpower, in materials, in Knowledge and in moral leadership in 
Winning through to a better world.” 

‘Our thirty-eighth year of business was the busiest and most active 
year in our history. The steady growth that has characterized the 
Company's record was maintained, and the total of our assets 


inder administration was 


$82,128,649 
an increase of $3,785,000 over the preceding year.” 


Trustee Acts 





“The t is overdue when our various provincial Trustee Acts 
should imended so as to widen the range of securities in which 
trust funds iv be invested 











Succession Duties 
The time has arrived when the basis for our system of Federal 
Ss n Duties might well be reconsidered, with a view to sub 
stituting an Estate Tax for our existing duty on successions. Under 
n ite the levy would be made on the estate, graduated 
ording to its size, but disregarding the amount going to any one 
eneficiary the relationship of that person to the deceased. 
Under an Estate Tax, exemptions would be made for widows and 
pendents to conform with present similar provisions in our Suc- 
ession Duty Acts The Estate Tax would be far simpler to ad- 
lister and to collect. It would facilitate the planning of estates 
would enable a man’s wishes in his will to be carried out more 














Pension Trusts 

One of the outstanding developments of the past few years has 

) e growth of Pension Trusts. Employers and employees have 

in increasing awareness of the importance of security in old age 
nd one of the great contrasts between this generation and those 

vho have gone before will be that after the age of 65 years there 

\ ve independe id well being to an extent never Known be 
e. More and rustee pension plans are being set up. We 
e equipped to trustees for such plans, to handle the invest- 
ents so as to careful administration against the day 

vhe ev Ww he eeded.’ 
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WOODSTOCK, BRANTFORD HAMILTON, 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
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Can :da: 
CANDIDATES 
.| Wl °! the passing of the Holy Year, 
F or persists that His Holiness, 
I Pius XII will appoint another 
i ( an Cardinal this year. The most 
ent rumors have been that the 
t would go to Quebec, one 
( largest Roman Catholic dioceses 
ij world. It is generally known 
+) e present Pope does not favor 


ories, which is the only way 
A can be elevated to the Cardinal- 
oman Catholic ecclesiastics have 
xpecting a consistory for the 
velve months. 
, word has leaked out of the 
in again that the long-delayed 
story may be expected. Informed 
s are a little more positive this 


is almost a sure thing that at 
one Cardinal will be nominated 
Canada. The logical choices are 
\lost Reverend Paul-Emile Léger, 
vishop of Montreal; the Most 
end Maurice Roy, Archbishop 
Juebec: and the Most Reverend 
idre Vachon, Archbishop of Ot- 
Since the death of Roderigue 
i! Villeneuve of Quebec in 
Canada has had only one 
s Cardinal McGuigan—for the 


me since 1866. 


Changed Tradition 


last August, when Arch- 
Leger was appointed to the 
Diocese, Quebec Roman 
” olics believed that it was just a 
of time until the 46-year-old 
shop Maurice Roy would be 
ted—-a traditional honor for the 
of the Quebec Diocese. During 
var he was a popular padre with 
the French and English-speak- 
roops. Some of the older bishops 
that he is a little too lenient, too 
rn in his views and too Cana- 
He is a Doctor of Philosophy 
Divinity, receiving his degree in 
sophy in Rome after two years 
dy there. Until the outbreak ot 
ist war he taught at the Grand 
Quebec. He became 
Three Rivers in 1946 and 
year was appointed 
vishop of Quebec. 
ere is still a strong feeling that 
ed hat should go to Archbishop 
n of Ottawa. It is pointed out 
t would be a good thing to have 
rdinal in Canada’s capital, al- 
zh the country has an English- 
‘ing Cardinal now. Cardinal 
Guigan was elevated in 1946. But 
hierarchy of the church speak 
hig of Archbishop Vachon’s 
‘ing of the great Marian Con- 
n 1947. 
But now the spotlight centres on 
hbishop Charbonneau’s successor. 
Paul-Emile Léger who 
Montrea! from Rome last 
mmer. He was rector of the Cana- 
in College there for three years and 
ose friend of Pope Pius himseif. 
servers have reported Archbishop 
er has always been strong in 
ch councils and has recently car- 
/ as much weizht as a Cardinal. 


1 


ir\ of 
p of 


following 


aa 





-ressive 


me to 


FATIONAL ROUND-UP 


He is a strong-minded man with a 
very dominating personality. His new 
colleagues in Quebec say he is an out- 
standing man. 

One thing seems to be certain and 
that is that the Pope will honor a 


French-speaking man whether he 
comes from Ottawa, Montreal or 


Quebec City. Quebec is the senior 
Roman Catholic Diocese in North 
America so there is little doubt the 
red hat will stay inside the Province. 


Manitoba: 


ME, TOO! 


LABOR unions in Winnipeg are pre- 
paring to put pressure on Ottawa for 
more war contracts for the city in an 
effort to forestall possible layoffs in 
local industries. 

Union officials in Manitoba’s capi- 
tal have been giving consideration 
during January to the best method of 
approach. One possibility is a joint 
approach to the Federal Government 
through the Winnipeg Trade Unions 
joint continuing committee in which 
the city’s three central labor groups 
are represented. 

The unions are also prepared to 
act on an individual basis if neces- 
sary. Some have been considering the 
advisability of seeking the backing of 
their national organizations. They are 
also interested in the possibility of 
joint action with manufacturers, the 
Provincial Government and all vitally 
concerned with obtaining more war 
orders for Winnipeg and Manitoba as 
a whole (see Canadian Business). 


Saskatchewan: 

COMING UP? 
A PRE-ELECTION flavor to house 
debates is in prospect this vear as 


legislators of the province gather for 
the opening of the third session of the 
eleventh legislature of Saskatchewan 
on Feb. 1. 

Date for the 
nounced, is the earliest in many years. 
The early Easter date this year, 
March 25, is since the 


opening, just an- 


reason, 


one 





cP 


ARCHBISHOP Léger (See Canada). 


house generally strives to prorogue 
before that occasion. Another reason 
is to provide more time to bring down 
the budget before the end of the fis- 
cal year on March 31. 

In political circles in the province 
there is talk of an election this year 
although little faith in such a proba- 
bility is held generally. The Govern- 
ment itself is on record for a 1952 
election — four years after the last 
general election. 

While the coming session will not 
be the last before the likely election 
date in 1952, this will be the one at 
which any new legislation of wide- 
spread direct effect on the public will 
be brought in. 

Another bit of pre-election flavor 
will come in the redistribution bill 
which the Government has said will 
be brought in at this session. 

Already the Liberals are 
the cry of gerrymander, forecasting 
that the CCF plans to alter boun- 
daries in such a manner as to ensure 
sufficient CCF’ers 


ralsing 


the re-election of 
to remain in office. 

Talk is that the representation in 
the cities of Regina, Saskatoon and 





EXPERT ADVICE: Finance Minister 
4hbott was nabbed at Halifax by a 
young sailor for help with his income 
Ur. Abbott is shown con- 
William Burstail. 


fax returns, 
soling the puzzled 
Moose Jaw will be doubled from the 
present two members in each consti- 
tuency and that boundaries of smaller 
city constituencies may be altered to 
ensure CCF representation. 


Ontario: 


IN AGAIN, OUT AGAIN 


IT SEEMS anything can happen in 
Windsor—and usually 

It had one mavor December 31, 
another January 1, and the first one 
again on January 8. Two mayors had 


does. 


delivered “victory addresses” within 
an hour of one another, and the 
“victory party” of one commenced 
as the other ended. 

On the evening of December 6, 
Mayor Arthur J. Reaume, seeking 


re-election for another two-year term 
after having served ten years, was 
ahead 27 votes on unofficial returns. 
He went on the radio and thanked 
his supporters for electing him. This 
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BACK IN WINDSOR, Arthur J. 
Reaume is sworn in as mayor of 
Windsor, after a recount which re- 
ersed orteinal election-night decision, 
was shortly after midnight. He then 


Went to a gathering of his supporters 
to receive their acclaim 

His opponent, Thomas R Brophey, 
came down town trom his headquar- 
ciose 
i recheck of 


deen a 


ters believing he had 


loser. He. discovered that 


figures placed him ahead by a few 
votes. He, and his wife. and daughter 
Sallv, ali addressed those citizens still 
awake. 


Next morning, official figures from 
the City Hall, placed his plurality at 
38 votes. 

Mayor Reaume was not 
He appealed to Judge J. A. Gordon 
for a recount. The judge granted the 
associate, 
take the 
new appli- 


satisfied 


application, but said his 
Judge JL A 


This 


Legris, would 


recount. required 


cation, which also was granted. 
Mr. Brophev’s counsel did some 
fast footwork, hurrving to Toronto 


from Mr. Justice 
recount on the 
evidence 


to get a ruling 
Spence, blocking the 


grounds that insufficient 


was contained in the ipplication to 
Warrant it 

But there still was a chance. Mr. 
Reaume made the most of it. After 
a lot of lobbving, he got City Council 
by a 6 to 4 vote to apply for a re- 
count. It did not have to offer 


} j 


grounds, except that it would be in 
the public interest 

It was granted Mir Justice Legris 
and two associates, Charles Sale, KC, 
and Charles Donaldson, meticulously 
over all the ballots. The count 
swayed first in Mr. Brophey’s favor; 
then in Mr. Reaume’s. It concluded 
in Mr Brophey’s 38 majority disap- 
pearing and Mr. Reaume back in the 
mavor’s chair with a 16-vote lead. 

Meantime Mr. Brophey had been 
had given his inaugural ad- 
dress, presided at Board of Control 
and Council meetings 

On the evening of Jan. &. he walk- 
office, having been 
he was 


went 


sworn in 


ed out of his 
mavor exactly 7'2 davs. Later 
paid one month’s salary 

A newspaperman turned law stu- 
he then boarded a train for 
resume his second-year 
he had neither 


time to launch 


dent, 
Toronto to 
law studies. He felt 
the monev nor the 
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proceedings to upset the election and 
have 


But) some 


new one called 


riends provided the 


money. and legal counsel and others 





see if thev could 


with the election 


Were Investigating to 


find enough wrong 





to War’ rotesting of It 





between his 38-vote 
main|\ 


which were of a doubtful 


victory and [6-vote OSS Was 


on ballots 


nature. The 


recounters accepted some 


which deputy returning officers had 
rejected. and rejected some which 
previous vad been accepted 

There is no doubt about the fair- 
ness of the recount proceedings. But 

s rather ironic the choice of Wind- 
sor’s oO depended. in fina! 

ysis, upon this small group otf 
people who didn’t even know enough 
to mark their ballots clearly and, 
be ui v est on ) uo I \ 


New Brunswick: 


LOCAL CAVIAR 


SMELT fishing—as much a specialty 
to New Brunswick as the caviar trade 
is to Russia—is well under way again 
on the ice of rivers emptving into the 
sea on c orthern and eastern 





Althoug sy US. mm 
porters C or 14 cents 
4 pounc om the 20-cent level of 
a fe eeks ag re fishermen are 
hap Yecuuse Catches e running 
large Ug has never been 
bet 

Be 4 oO d 5 muilhot 
pounds of salt-water smelt are shiy 
Ded i trom New Brunswick 
This one sn ea provides the great 
Oo S smelts sold to 


FLOATING SAUCERS 





—cp 


Citizens of Pembroke were quite amazed recently to 


find these discs of floating ice covering part of the Muskrat River. Discs were 


formed by small chunks of ice 


arger in 


North American housewives and 
served to epicures in famous dining 
places 
Although 
ire, quite a treat in cities far removed 
trom. the they have always 
been a staple winter fare for New 
Brunswickers. Formerly it was the 
custom of thousands of households to 


buy them by the box. and 


smelts were, and _ still 


coast, 


frozen, 
The slim silvery 


keep them all season. 
fish were frozen so instantly by zero 
weather when they were flipped out 





spinning In 


sub - zero weather until they became 


eddies below a dam, growing 
too big for the eddies to hold. 


on the river ice that the cell structure 
of the fish was not damaged and they 
remained flavorful—a natural quick- 


Ireeze process. 


Quebec: 
WAIT AND SEE 


LEGISLATION to provide for a 
provincial system of rent controls, to 
take effect when 
abandoned in April, will be introduced 
at the coming session of the Quebec 


tederal controls are 


MEN WHO THINK OF 


TOMORROW PRACTICE 
MODERATION 





TODAY 


THE HOE Os: 


SEAGRAM 





Legislature, Premier Maurice Dup!es- 
sis announced in Quebec last week 

The Union Nationale chief m: de 
the announcement to a delegation 1. p- 
resenting the Quebec Labor Fede a- 
tion, an affiliate of the Trades . iq 
Labor Council of Canada. Provin: 4] 
rent controls had been one of the e- 
quests made by that body. 

No details of the government p in 
have been made public as yet but 
Premier says, regulations would be 
designed “to protect the interests of 
everyone and meet their legitin ite 
claims.” 

“We want to prevent tenants from 
being exploited and at the same t 
protect the rights of proprietors,” he 


ao 


added. 

It is this last phrase which has given 
discomfort to officials of tenants’ 4s- 
sociations. The words “protect the 
rights of proprietors,” they fear, can 
probably be interpreted as further jn- 
ereases. 

In Montreal, Clarence Rosenhek 
legal advisor to the Montreal Tenants’ 
\ssociation, quickly warned that “the 
mere promise of a new law Is useless, 
unless such a law guarantees against 
further increases and further evictions: 
untess it provides effective prosecution 
of rent racketeers and unless it c¢ 
pels landlords to clean and maintain 
their properties.” 

Property owners, meanwhile. kept 
silent, pending publication of the 


@ More than one million persons \is 
ited the Roman Catholic Shrine of Ste 
Anne de Beaupre, during 1950 2 
Redemptorist Fathers in charge of the 
Shrine announced. Holy Communion 
Was given to 412,430 persons and 
100 priests said Mass in the Basilica 
of Ste. Anne. 


Newfoundland: 


FOR THE FUTURE 


ACCORDING to the Department 
Labor, the unemployn 
figure in the new province rose { 
3.000 to 3,600 in the period betw 
November 30° and 
Newfoundland hopes, however, 
achieve the Utopian state of not | 
ing any unemploved in a few ve 
If’ all or even some of the 
industries are 
production this should be realized 

The mammoth iron ore mines 
Labrador, where work on the rail 
will go into top gear in the spi 


will absorb hundred n 


seasonal 


December 


new 


Visaged brought ) 


several 


more may find work in the mi es 
when they open. If the new pa 
mill becomes a reality there will 


greater demand. One di 
back 1s that serious steel short: 


an even 


may delay some of the developn 
plans earmarked for 1951. Des 
its big stocks of iron ore at | 
Island (owned by Dosco) Newfou 
land cannot get all the 
quires. 

Last year St. John’s experie! 
one of its busiest building seasons 
record, surpassed only during 
military in 1940-41. O 
five million dollars was spent, p 
cipally on new homes. The advent 
the mortgage and loan organizati 1s 
in Newfoundland following conf: d- 
eration boosted building and give 
would-be home-owners a chance 
pay for homes by instalments. 


Steel it 


base era 


totes Rea sae en nies 
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ORLD AFFAIRS 





- | WAR IN KOREA TO GO ON 





; 

n 
e i HILE it may be doubted if firm 
e ; s have been laid for more than 
f i w months ahead, it now appears 
e j though Washington is determined 
+ arry on the war in Korea at least 
4 7 spring. It is unlikely that this 
e i plan will be chang- 
2 ; ed unless there 
are strong indica- 
1 tions that the So- 
: viets are building 
2 i up in Europe for a 
1 ‘ big attack there 

ji : this vear. 

; the Chinese 
i Communists have, 
. : indeed, willed that 
> vusonwoonsee we fight go on in 
: Korea. By refusing 
; n the humble U.N. offer to send a 
sefire committee to Peiping, by re- 
erating their purpose of driving all 
reign” forces out of Korea, show- 
no intention of discussing a Ko- 
settlement and instead opening 
er big ottensive below the 38th 


have left the U.S.-U.N 


illel, thes 
ces no alternative but to scuttle or 


trom the way the U.N. 
was reformed in Central Korea 
the retreat from the North, the 
the Tenth Corps, evacuated from 

a fungnam, was put back in Pusan, and 
hance of evacuating from Inchon 
ed up, that the 
st scuttling. The effect in Japan, 

Indo-China, throughout Asia and 
ist in Europe, would have been 


} 
Vas Cleal 


decision was 


lOO SeTIOUS. 

It is being argued in some Euro- 
quarters that 
for pulling the 
and British and French troops 

Hong-Kong, Indo-China and 
va as well, and moving them to 


sound © strategy 


forces out of 


pe, Which is the decisive theatre 
ies almost bare of defence be- 


Soviet threat. 


Vhat is Soviet Game? 


un attack in Europe is not 
med for 1951, it mav be argued 
the defence of Europe will not 
ded by the abandonment of Asia 
might be playing right into the 
s of the Kremlin, if, 
believed for the 
Soviet policy is to 
\sia (“taking the capitalist posi- 
ae in the as Zhdanov put it 
Comintorm before 
rning to the 
I urope. 


as has been 
three 
most 


past 


seize 


rear ’, 
conference), 
assault on a weak- 
don’t want to play the Soviet 


and one of the most critical 


sions our policy makers have to 
eis whether this game is to draw 
rge part of the 
4sia, and then strike 
whethe the 
fo stampede the West into pulling 
Of Asia, so that the conquest of 


Western 


‘ SCANT 
Ces far off in 


Lurope: or gvaine Ls 


! continent can be completed, safe 
through satellite forces, without 


Decision to Carry on the Fight in Asia 
Compared to Churchill’s Move in 1940 


the danger of a general war. 


Experience with Soviet policy 
argues the latter. In Asia, once we 
were out, Communist China could 


seize not only Korea, but Hong Kong 
and Indo-China and probably Siam 
and Malaya. If Burma were spared 
for the time being, it would only be 
to avoid arousing India to military ac- 
tion. 

The situation in Europe is quite 
difterent. Its defences may be tempt- 
ingly weak, but it is such an ultra- 
sensitive spot that Stalin has hesitated 
for Over two even to move 
against. Yugoslavia. 

It looks now as though he may be 
preparing to armies 
against Tito, calculating that Western 


years 


send satellite 
intervention would only go so far as 
arms supplies. But no satellite forces 
could seize Germany and France. The 
Red Army would have to be used for 
this, and a general war would be the 
certain result. 


Avoiding All-out War 


The general view in the Western 
capitals is still that the Kremlin will 
not risk an all-out war this 
vear, while the Americans have all 
the advantages in number of bombs 


atomic 


well-developec strategic air force, and 


advanced bases in- Britain, Nerth 
Africa and Saudi Arabia. One of th: 
best indications of this is the grea 
and not unsuccesstul effort the 


have made 


this one 


Soviets to paralyze us in 


the use of great superiority 


In armaments we have over them, hy 





their world-wide “peace” offensive to 
‘ban the bomb.” 

Our calculation, then. in’ leavin 
forces tn Asia to rv ¢ a limite 
war to cont Chinese Communist 








LAST ACT at Hungnam is demolition of « 


HOW THANKFUL can they be, for libe 
expansion, is somewhat similar to the 
one Churchill made in 1940, when he 
sent Britain’s only armored division 
to hold the Middle East, counting on 
German inability to invade Britain. 
The strategic plan which appears 
to be developing in Washington calls 
for keeping most of the present forces 
in Korea for some months, to cause 
heavy casualties among the crack 
Chinese Communist troops there, use 
up Chinese equipment. and tie down 
Chinese military power. If this can be 


done. Indo-¢ hina mav be Saved as 
well in Korea as it could be in Indo- 
China. 


The arrival of victorious Commun- 


ist armies across the narrow. strait 
from Japan will be delayed until a 
Japanese treatv has been written and 
Japanese defence forces set up (by 


National Police Re 
And the 


expanding the 
serve created last summer) 


al 
Chinese Nationalists on 


Formosa Ww! 
be freed to carry on harassing raids 
against the mainland and organize the 


guerrillas there 


va) ' » t er ~~ » hi +! 
The present partial economic bloc 





de of Communist China wil prob 
Iv be tightened. but no decision 
j 
* 
* 
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locks of this good North Korean port. 
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ration hand-in-hand with destruction? 


seems to have been taken as to bomb- 
ing industries or China. 
It is to be hoped that this will not 
be undertaken lightly. 

Two great mistakes are to be avoid- 


against the 


railways in 


ed in such a “limited” war 


Mao regime: the Chinese people 
should not be driven into his arms by 


oO 


bombing attacks on cities: and w 


must not give the impression that we 


are trving to force Chiang Kai-she 
back on them. Discount Communist 
anti-Chiang propaganda as one will, 





dence that most 
h have lost their 
trust in Chiang. If tae N , 
thev must find 





it1oOnalists are 


ever to regain control, 


new leadership 


SOVIET WEAKNESSES 


THE CONFIDENCE of the West, hit 


heavy blow bv develorments in 
Korea. Wi evive W e build Ip 
of Western streneth d g this vear. 
[his. hopes Edward ¢ ikshaw of 
1 London Obs r, will help re- 
S c rope Yerspective oO Soviet 
veaknesses. featured in the recent 
speech of Jo Foster Dulles. Cra 
shaw continues 





Soviet Rus e given ft \ 
0 he Weaahess } el ypree Ss 
y th In ? ional ‘ i nN L Xu 
since the cold w S ed. B ? 
oO ade ’ ,Y WY to e pe ” C e 
ve eed tk preparedness, 
statesme e West e i 
rst exclusive on Russia’s e 
WIOUS c \ ( e re 
Ss ot S S De » Cre Q de y 
Impressio c cibt ( 
Stalinisn Sp ed wo e 
Kremlin's ds 
It S 1S C doo vincible 
Streng vA NI Dulles S se 
se ) . \ 1 Ye 7 ars u 
t his words nark tne - 
ling of an attitude towards the n- 
ither he vier than the hvpnotiz 
ed gaze oO the t igNte red bhit which 
s characterized the West di y the 
past few vears 
“Despotism said Mr Dulles, 
‘when looked at from without, usually 
looks solid and formidable, whereas 
tree societies look divided and weak. 


that IS an optiea Hiusion. 
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Lhe reality is just the opposite cause thev would be more formidable tected. When a member of 
Take Russia. Out o s 200 m than they are. But, as the frequent 


ree p ce g ers ¢ . incorruptible band of brothers. Dur- spring of 1949, his whole entolirage 
ruling Con st Pa The politica ig the past eighteen months, and goes with him. The most spectacular 
prisoners n ser twice the ti nen especially in the winter of 1949-50, example of this kind of thing follow- 
( ¢ e nature of these purges has been ed the death of Zhdanov in August 
| ¢ sumebar ’ e\tremely revealing. 1948. 

o( ¢ art The purges of the tactions have Nobody knows whether Zhdanov, 
e ( st P Russia, wit been a feature of the Stalin regime who was certainly bitterly at odds with 
SIN embers holding down since its beginning. As_ individual Molotov, died a natural death or was 
nea 2 c e'low aders gain or lose in favor, so the liquidated. But the fact remains that 

countrvmen. If those six milion were position of their followers and pro- when he had gone heads rolled 
: oO teges throughout the country ts at- every direction. Two of the most 
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HELPS YOU BUILD WiTH SMALLER 
DOWN PAYMENT 
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Hidden Heating 


KNOWS HOW TO 





ECONOMIZE 
| | | PROVED 
There’s no heating like hot water heating as thousands of Canadian 
home owners know. And, there’s no hot water heating like Trane 
; Convector-radiators proved by efficient, ce pe ndalile perform 
ahee im horn s of every s1Z¢ across ( anada, 

Youll like the delightful) room-filling warmth which Trane 
| HEATING ( 7 ce pa ag et a the entire house “st 
and positively controlled to vour comfort requirements. ou 
AS = 

‘ SURANCE eyo thre quick response to vour demands for heat at any time. 


Low initial cost and long cost-free and trouble-free service are 
other advantages vou'll appreciate 


Trane Convector-radiators are attractive in appearance offering 
smartly-designed streamlined cabinets or concealed units readily 
recessed into the walls hidden heating which gives vou sh te 
freedom in decorating, thoroughly proved by operation in homes 
just like the one vou plan to build or buy. Specify Pea Con- 
vector-radiators to your architect, builder and heating contractor. 
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HEAT f Trane Convector-radiator SPACE-SAVING Trane Convector-radiators 
r ate upward over glass area to permit full use of all floor space and 
blanket filtration of cold air, then complete freedom in decoration. Gentle 
ates throughout the room to bring steady warmth provides comfort to 
€ omfort to every corner everyone in the room 
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Politburo is sacked, as the chiet plan- 
SIX million. o purges testify, they are far from an ner, Voznessensky, was sacked in the 








promising and powerful of the comin 
men, who owed their positions to hin 
disappeared for ever Kuznetzov, 
secretary of the Central Committe 
and Popkov, the Communist boss « 
Leningrad. The meteoric rise 
Malenkov, to a position closer 
Stalin than anybody but Molotov h 
been accompanied by a long strea: 
of disappearances among the small 
men, marking the installation 
Malenkov’s men throughout the cou 
try. 

[The increasing importance 
Marshal Bulganin, who has now qui 
superseded Stalin’s old fighting con 
rade Voroshilov, as the  supren 
political chief of the armed forces, 
itself a reflection of the struggle b 
tween the army generals and the inne 
circles of the party. For although Bu 
ganin is above all a party man, | 
understands the army, and possess« 
its confidence to a unique degree. 

his sort of thing is to be expecte 
as ambitious men of great talents an 
no scruples jockey for position. 

But the state of affairs revealed 
the party purges of last winter, t! 
purges of the unworthy, is somethir 
new. Between the autumn of 194 
and the spring of 1950 rather mo 
than half the regional party secretaric 
lost their posts. At the same tin 
throughout the USSR there were in 
mense upheavals in the government 
of all the nationalities 


Apathy and Corruption 


The causes of these upheavals wer 
always similar — apathy, negligence 
corruption. They ranged from the en 
couragement of direct barter betwee 
factories and farms, thus upsettin 
the centralized plan, to wholesale em 
bezzlement and diversion of collectiv 
funds, the connivance in the falsifica 
tion of returns, and the private sal 
of communal property. 

All these practices, with their in 
finite variations, have been known i 
Russia always; but the purges of las 


vear revealed a state of cynicism and 


apathy among the higher party offi 
cials throughout the land. In man 
cases the offenders were ordinar\ 
careerists of the kind who find in the 
party the only scope for their talent 
and inclinations; but in far more case 
they were ordinary party members dis 
illusioned and turned sour by dis 
couragement with the conditions o 
life and the rigidities of Kremli 
policy so that they had increasingls 
come to side with the people agains 
the Government instead of drivin 
them on in the name of Stalin 

With this development goes a pro 
gressive deterioration in the Komso 
mol, the League of Communis! 
Youth. 

Nothing could reflect more clearl 
the dissatisfaction of the mass o 
ordinary Russians than this decay o 
faith in the men and women whos 
only purpose is to lead them, a deca‘ 
which is depriving the Kremlin of its 
firmest hold on the people and driv 
ing it ever more to rely on direct 
police rule. And this process can only 
lead to still further estrangement be- 
tween Government and people, with 
an inevitably adverse effect on pro 
duction, and thus on Russia’s  pros- 
perity and strength. 
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shington. 
SOVIET proposals for a Council 
oreign Ministers to be held to 
ss German demilitarization have 
d the U.S. Government in an 
rrassing predicament. Secretary 
tate Dean Acheson and his advis- 
in see nothing to be gained and a 
deal to be lost in such a meeting 
e present time. 
evertheless, they fear that out- 
rejection might be misunderstood 
he outside world and would cer- 
be twisted by the Russians to 
as if the American leaders were 
inch of gangsters who preferred 
e to diplomacy. 
practice, rather than 
d opinion and give the Commu- 
s another chance to split the West- 
\llies. the Americans would prob- 
prefer to resign themselves to 
ther Big Four encounter. 
lhere are four major reasons, how- 
why they are still hoping to per- 
de the British and French Govern- 


if 


its, in secret talks in Washington, 


alienate 


oin them in a manoeuvre aimed 
diplomatic disengagement: 
This first reason is basic: the 


ericans are now working on the 
mption that no agreement with the 
worth negotiating. This 
was clearly expressed almost a 

ago by Mr. Acheson and nothing 

happened since to change his 

Pp d. “We have seen.” he declared, 
t agreements with the Soviet Gov- 

ment useful only when they 

‘ter existing facts or situations 

ch exist. Mr. Acheson argued that 

et Russia has an “elemental” urge 

ish forward wherever a situation’s 

kKness and unrest make penetration 

He has compared pleading with 

Russians against 

jing with a river against flowing. 


sslans 1S 


are 


aggression to 


‘fect on Germans 


Beyond this negative view that 
‘eting of the Council of Foreign 
sters would be of no use the Am- 
ins are seriously alarmed over the 
tive and harmful effects it would 

on Germany itself. Ever since 
unexpected opposition to sharing 

the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 

n defences German reliability as a 

adopted Western Ally has been 
suoned. Even if no agreement is 
hed with the Russians, the Ameri- 

fear that the mere fact of nego- 
ns would be enough to alarm the 
\auer Government and encourage 
‘her German suspicions that they 
Seng “sold out” by the Western 
1ers, 
American leaders also suspect 
( the Russians would use the meet- 
tO revive French alarms over 
‘man rearmament and might threat- 
and cajole France into’ virtual 
ralvsis. The Americans are still very 
certain of French popular support 

the Western defence plans, and 
uld be very reluctant to submit 
ench leaders to a public test. 


; 2 : 
+. American diplomats are also 


ee 


AD TIME FOR BIG 4 TALK 


afraid of violent reactions from their 
own public if hopes for a negotiated 
settlement and the end of the cold war 
are first aroused and then smashed. 
As Secretary Acheson and General 


With Kodachrome Film 


in your miniature camera 


you get this 


Double 


Reward 


Your 1rew world of color is waiting 


Marshall have repeatedly told the 
American people, calm nerves and 
steady purpose will be required during 
the months and year ahead. They 
expect exactly opposite results from 
a diplomatic “showdown” during the 
present crisis. 

The American Government now 
wants to see a period of intensive 
rearmament in the United States un- 
interrupted by hopes of an_ all-out 
settlement and panicky disappoint- 
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ments. As they see it, this is the essen- 
tial condition of bringing American 
military power into line with American 
world commitments. In their view, a 
time should come when negotiations 
based on Western strength and self- 
confidence could have at least formal 
usefulness in getting the Russians ad- 
justed to “situations which exist.” But 
that time is not now. 

By Nora Beloff, Special to London 

Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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(1) Brilliant screen projection 
of your Kodachrome pictures 
finished as color slides without extra charge 





made to order 


(2) Gorgeous Kodachrome Fiints 


. in the reasonably 


priced 2X size shown, or in larger sizes 
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Gorgeous Kodachrome pictures 
are so thrilling to see and to show 


_ and so easy to take! You simply 


load your miniature camera... 


anv miniature with f/6.5 lens 

or better... with wonderful 

Kodachrome Film, and shoot. 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limitec 


Toronto 9, Ontario 
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Let vour Kodak dealer show vou the budg 


> pr ed Kodak Pony S28 Ca S Rak 
Lumenized lens tor ri brilliant 
1 200-second flash shutter with s | 
posure settings With “Pony 82S” and ak 
Projector, you re equipped tor hod 
photogr iphy. Or if vou preter a pt 
screen combination, see the new 
= Kodaslice lable Viewer 4 
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SOIL INVESTIGATION 
FOUNDATIONS 
UNDERPINNINGS 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
INDUSTRIAL & 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
DAMS, POWER PLANTS, 
TUNNELS 
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AWAITING EISENHOWER 


Coming of Ike Inspires British Confidenc > 
Also Awakens Nation to Job to be Dor: 





NOTHI . las sO :roused this t 1aire devotion, for political I 
St an eee Gah eres eae noeuvring. Certainly not time to h 
cia sa cor Sion f : e higl lent and ut 
Nic eT a : ha Stee Vy to © Clar 
Bees I ae Sta | in > glo 
cony tot De 1c-ra ox ra.” 
the W ae Ss nat > Gc 
— o. Iti rel 
to be « SHEDDING THE LOAD 
I first stey Br ( 
puis aie re FOR the ir rv citizen ir Brit 
im. Orig “load-shedd phrase of 
period « men. It 1 sudd 
ired. Ins me KIT 
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\iOST ENTERPRISING Ontario 
ma group is the Woodstock Little 
Theatre. Started 
only in the Fall of 
1946 with about 
400 members, it 
now has a subscrip- 
tion membership 


w 


of around 2,000. 
It gave its 2Ist 


production last Oc- 
tober and followed 
it with the North 
American premiere 
‘The Paragon”; has engaged a pro- 
sional director this year; publishes 
news booklet; boasts a Workshop 
oup and a Children’s Theatre. 
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GE ERIC CROSS 





Oo 


Spearhead of all this activity is its 


esident. Judge Eric Cross. He's a 


MAAR PAE TE Se ESS 


satile actor, too; has plaved such 

Jonathan in “Arsenic and 

ace.’ Father Day in “Life With 

and the blind father in “The 
ragon.” And taken his 
ire of stage managing. 

SN was the guest of President Cross 
the Little Theatre to see a per- 
ince of “The Paragon.” It 
their regional adjudication night 
idjudicator Ben Lennick. Presi- 
Hoge of the Western Ontario 

Drama and his wite Blanche 
tored over from London. 
The Paragon” the 
\ directed this vear by the group's 
nanent director, Richard Burbage. 

t summer, as We mentioned above, 
\dstock 

director, advertised and finally 
Richard ot London, 

They him trom 1948 

the WODL. 
stayed on and directed three plays 

Woodstock. 

\Iembership in the Woodstock Lit- 


Sealed 


rts as 
Nd I 
tner, 


he’s also 


Was 


I eague 


was second 


decided to hire a protes- 
Burbage 
ind. knew 


he adjudicated 


Theatre is on a subscription basis 

You either belong to the group 
There 
plavs a vear, playing three nights 


ou don't see the show. are 
Voodstock and one in near-by Ayl- 

About 80 per cent of the mem- 
sare Woodstock: the other 20 per 
t come in trom the district. 


Back in October 1946, SN received 





—Lidston 
'HE PARAGON”: Cleda Bursaw 
nd George Cropp in dramatic scene. 


cL Se epee oy 











UP WITH THE BIG ONES 


the first program booklet issued by 
the group. It’s called Play-time and 


has an intriguing cover designed by 
the well-known Toronto artist, Eric 


Aldwinkle. With each subsequent play, 
a new booklet comes to our desk, with 


details about activities, thumb nail 
sketches of the cast and theatre notes 
of interest. While it isn’t as preten- 
tious, naturally, as Cue by the Mont- 
treal Repertory Theatre or Call-Boy 
by the London Little Theatre, it is 
venture. 


certainly a unique 


The Workshop group meets every 
three weeks, usually presents an eve- 
ning of one-acters, and often a lec- 
ture as Well. Here it is that would-be 


actors and directors get their chance 


ARE MADE 
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This the third for the 
Children’s Theatre. Director is Cleda 
Bursaw, one of the originators of the 
Woodstock Little While the 
Theatre is listed as one of 


is season 


Theatre. 
Children’s 
the group’s activities, actually it is 
sponsored by the local Home and 
School clubs. All parts are plaved by 
children and the shows are mostly Sat- 
urday matinees, each one playing for 
three or four performances. And it’s 


self-supporting. 
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Traditions of HOSPITALITY 


The 17th century innkeeper “would 
be evervwhere at once welcoming 
new arrivals superintending the 
delivers provender o1 later snatch- 

i moment t Irinh 1 glass with 


: Qid Time Hospitality ’ 
in pine Modern Manner 





Orhe ivs mea the 
s C the spirit 
i s Cicss 
Ss e \ 
She Horel 
t € atte S$ TO Vout 
C I i ike 
i A he 
OT i a 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE: 
Teletype 
Reservations 


connect all 


SHERATON HOTELS 


Quickly, and af no cost to you BY 
ELETYPE - you can arrange and confirm 
mmodation at any of the 30 Hotels 


ond the 


U.S.A. Contact the 


in your community 





Sheraton Hotel 


MOUNT ROYAL The LAURENTIEN 





Montreal p22 Montreal 
KING EDWARD = « PRINCE EDWARD 
Toronto Baar Windsor 
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THE LORD ELGIN 
an affiliate , Ottawa 
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B eBA RE eB e CHICA ¢ DETROIT 
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GLOBE-TROTTERS 


@ In Montreal on his way to New 
York, Premier Smallwood of New- 
foundland said, “Our goal for 1951 is 


ten new industries.”” He had travelled 
over 80,000 miles last year seeking 
to develop Newfoundland’s 
resources. This year he plans to visit 
“any country this side of the iron 
curtain” to attain a sound economy 
for his province. “We have been wait- 
ing 4'2 centuries for development and 
the the world turned on us 
when we entered Confederation. Now 
We want to make the most of it.” 


capital 


eves of 


@® Married I1 years, Lieut. and Mrs. 
Charles Medley of Gordon Head, BC, 
had to get married again to comply 
with RCN regulations. The original 

ertificate their marriage in 
cae Kong was destroyed t rv the Japs 
in 1940. So was the church and its 
The Medlevys spent three 
prison camp, returning to 
their On leaving 
recently as a_ special 
with the RCN, Medley 
found witnesses to his mar- 
riage could not be located. A second 
ceremony the only solution to 
allow his wife to draw her allowance. 


showi ing 


records. 
vears in 
Canada on 
for Ottawa 
branch officer 


release. 


several 


Was 


B@ Ottawa's 1951 International 
Derby will be run on Feb. 8, 9 
10. George Boivin, Chairman of the 
Ottawa Junior Board of Trade Dog 
Derby Committee, announces that the 
course will be lengthened to 100 miles. 
A record entry of 15 teams is expect- 
ed. Laird Ouellette, CNR fireman and 
winner of last vear’s The Pas Trap- 
pers’ Festival race, and Wilf L epine of 
Quebec City. winner of last vear’s In- 
ternational Der by, will compete. 


Dog 
and 


~~ 


@ Stephen Andrews, 27-year-old Ca- 
nadian has given one of his 
paintings to Windsor School in St. 
Vital, Man., because textbook 
doodling his 
‘anada 


artist, 


his 
him 
returned to ¢ 


there started on 


He has 


career. 





DR. JOHN  T. 


WILLIAMSON: Re 


fuses § 


after studying for five years in E urope. 
While in London he sketched 60 back- 
stage scenes of “The Lady’s Not for 
Burning,” now on Broadway, for actor 
John Gielgud, who wanted a 
of “one of his happiest experiences.” 
He also sold several paintings of the 
play to its author, Christopher Fry, 
and other members of the cast. “Cana- 
dians,” says Andrews, “have been slow 
in recognizing art as part of their life.” 
But he believes this state of affairs is 
on the mend and hopes to be able to 
make his living in Canada. 


record 


Moffat, Sr., Chairman 
likes to 


@ Thomas L. 
of the Board ot Moffats Ltd., 
recall that he once 
walked 20 miles a 


day to sell stoves 
from his first fac- 
tory at Markdale, 
Ont. Later he in- 


creased the mileage 
and had to give up 
walking. He took 
his products round 
the world to make 
an international 
name for them. By 
this method he 
built his firm into 
the largest exporters of electric cook- 
ing ranges in the British Empire. Last 
week, at the age of 88, he left his 
home at Weston, Ont.. on his fourth 
round-the-world trip. 





—cCP 
T. L. MOFFAT 


’. Williamson, Canada’s 
mine owner, 


@ Dr. John T 
millionaire diamond 
versed his usual tactics and posed at 
his Tanganyika headquarters _ last 
week. The Me *Gill-educated geologist, 
usually camera shy, found the world’s 
largest diamond deposit at Mwadui, 
near Lake Victoria, in 1946 five 
years of prospecting over a 500- 
square-mile During his 1949 visit 
home he continually 
view the press. He is regarded as one 
of the world’s men; bids for 
his holdings are said to range between 
$20 million and $80 million. 


re- 


after 


area. 
refused to inter- 


richest 


Miller Services 


20-$80 million for his holdings. 
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MONT ROSA 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


seed the first year: easily grown. 
bout one f high. No runners. 
ily from early 
an intense lus- 
t of wild straw- 
and uicy bushy gr wth 
highly ornamental as yall as valuable 
fl garden borders 
etc. A showy pot 1ough smaller than 
commercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest . 
fruiting of any varie we know from. seed, 
surpassing the popular solemacher and similar 
types. Its unique bush fo rm and exquisite flavor 
place it in a class by itself for every home gar- 
den. Seed supply is limited. Order early. 
(Pkt. 25c) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 
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—Baron, London 


{APPY FAMILY: Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh with their children: 
rince Charles is two years old; Princess Anne was five months old on January 15. 
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THE MIXED MARRIAGE 


of JEW and GENTILE 


by Svanhuit Josie 


R er Ra {fbraham I beinhe ro. oF 
Poront voiced the objections of Reform 
’ ) parr VeS Detween Je NM and Gentil 
uniess the Gentile s sincerely converted to 
Juda S}?1 l wie re sald ‘Ul ad predoniu- 
nantly non-Jewish worla, which exerts ove 
whelming pressure to assimilate us, we need 
lO exert everv resource to Maintain our th- 


IT WAS A GATHERING of friends trom school 
davs. As usual the main subject of conversation 
was who had married whom. 

One of the girls announced that a well-known 
Gentile boy had married a Jewish giri. This 
Opened up a general discussion of mixed mat 
riages. And before long it became apparent that 
e girls had a definite bias against marriages of 


Gentile men to Jewish girls. Yet they did not rule 








out Jewish husbands tor themselves! Some already 
have Jewish ends 

I some Vears husband and | have been 
Vaguely aware that there are more Jewish-Gentile 
n ges nowadays. But perhaps, we have 
thought. it just seems so to us. We are now In an 
ge ) vhere such alliances are more common 
The mixed marriages among our friends are at 
least as ha as the others we know. That may 
be why we have not thought much about them 
It is the unhappy marriages that force themselves 
4 4 S GLie 

Or K c tter over IT realized that in 
p t everV Jewish-Gentile marriage among 
our friends the man is the Jewish partner. We 
Cal th no effort at all name more than a dozen 


THE EARL OF HAREWOOD, the King's nephew 


non-Jewish girls who are married to Jewish men. 
We personally know only one Jewish woman 
Whose husband is not a Jew. 

The love attair of the Jewish boy and the Gen- 
tile girl has been the subject of many literary 
successes. “Abie’s Irish Rose” is a perennial fa- 
vorite. Now it begins to look significant that no 
such well-known love story revolves around a 
Jewish girl and a Gentile boy. It would not fit 
the popular picture. 

Many questions present themselves at once. Do 
Jewish men marry out first? Is this a fixed pattern 
of mingling of the Jews? Has it always been the 
case? What is the situation with respect to inter- 
marriage of other ethnic groups? Do they. too, 
lose their men before their women marry out of 
their group? 


OUR OWN Jewish friends are in good positions 
in the professions, in government and in business. 
It they are a sample of the kind of Jew who is 
marrying “out,” then some of the best husband 
material is being skimmed off the Jewish com- 
munity. The implications may well be serious. 

A little investigation has revealed that our 
friends are fairly typical. It is the Jews of the 
upper economic and social strata who inter-marry 
tirst. And Jewish men do marry “out” more than 
the women. 

Both these conditions have existed to some ex 
tent for generations. Better-off Jews were naturally 
the first to achieve emancipation. With emancipa- 
tion Jews mingled socially with non-Jews. Jacob 
lL estchinsky, Director of Economics and Statistics, 
Institute of Jewish Affairs, New York, says: 





Miller 


married gifted Jewish concert pianist, Marion Stein. 










—Globe and M 
ROMANCE between Jew and Gentile was then 
of Gwethalyn Graham's “Earth and High Heaver 


“Salons in the homes of Jewish bankers in Ber! 
and Vienna offered the first common meetin 
places for free-thinking Christians and Jews, al 
it was from this association that the first: mixc 
marriages resulted.” 


IT’S 40 YEARS now since Maurice Fishbe 
warned that mixed marriages remove irom Jud 
ism “the wealthiest, the most cultured and the best 
assimilated.” 

There are no overall statistics On inter-marria 
in the United States. But several interesting studi 
have been made. In 1937 Ray E. Baber. an Ame 
can sociologist, investigated a group otf 325 mix 
marriages. He has been criticized in some quarts 
for basing sweeping statements on an inadequa 
sample. Nevertheless, his conclusion that “Jew 
men marry non-Jewish women with twice as mu 
frequency as Jewish women marry non-Jew 
men” is supported by. statistical evidence fri 
Canada covering the seven years ending w 
1948." It seems realistic, too, when compariso 
are made with studies of European experience 

Strangely enough, research into the marria 
patterns of other ethnic groups In America a 
elsewhere has shown that the women genera 
marry out first. The Jews are an exception. W 
are the Jews different in this respect? 

One explanation offered is that the sexes 
more evenly divided among the Jews than in so! 
other groups. It ts true that certain immigi 
colonies have had a surplus of women. But u 
ally men predominated among the newcomers 
particularly men of marriageable age 


IN NEW YORK City inter-marriage of 
women has been tound to be more common e\ 
in ethnic groups with a preponderance of n 
That is so in the case of the Scandinavians, 
Austrians, the Poles, Slovaks, Irish, Bohemi: 
Finns and French. 

There is a more probable explanation of 
difference between Jews and Gentiles. 

Unlike the Jews, other immigrant men are ¢ 
erally in laboring jobs where their contacts 
native Women are few. But their own women 
often employed in domestic and service occ! 
tions, with much greater opportunities ton 
native men. Jewish men usually enter the busi 
world. Even the most recent immigrants are spi 
the period of social isolation from the native 
male population. A’ great many become s! 
traders whose customers are mainly women 

It is the Jewish women and not the men \ 
are “isolated.” They rarely accept domestic 
ployment. Few other opportunities are open 


*Approximately two in every three Jewish-Gentile m 
marriages 1945-1948, in Ontario, had a Jewish gt 
and a Gentile bride; one in three had a Jewish b 
ind a Gentile groom. Mixed marriages of both t 


accounted for one in 12 of Jewish marriages 




















immigrant girls with a language han- 
dicap. So they generally remain close 
to home. 

But this greater tendency of the 
Jewish men to marry “out” is not just 
an immigrant. 
pattern. It per- 
sists generation 
after generation. 
(Such an un- 
changing pattern 
is not character- 
istic of other 
groups. When the 
women marry 
out first, the men 
generally catch 
up in the second 
generation. ) 

Why, then, 
does this peculiar 
situation con- 
tinue among the 
Jews? There are 
many reasons for 





met at work. But the pollsters state 
that a far greater proportion made 
their first contact through their em- 
ployment. 
marry 


men and women 
customers with 
whom their work 
them in 


Many 
clients or 
brings 
touch. 
Statistics have 
shown that all- 
Jewish marriages 
are more com- 
mon among the 
less wealthy and 
less well educat- 
ed people. Many 
influences 
work to 
this about. 
ish—and Gentile 
-girls from the 

= poorer homes 
start work early, 
often in factories. 
There they meet 


are at 
bring 
Jew- 


it. % young men from 

The church —Yeor: Mid-Century Edition their own eco- 
and the syna- ANNE NICHOLS’ hit play, “A bie’s nomic and social 
gogue are no _ T/rish Rose,” broke Broadway records. level who have 


longer the main 
meeting places for the young people. 
Today they serve as a reinforcement 
after the original contact is made— 
but very little more. The real match- 
makers are the many kinds of recrea- 
tion centres. They are closely tollow- 
ed in importance by educational and 
employment contacts. 

A nation-wide poll in the U.S. in 
1943 asked a cross-section of married 
men and women how they met their 
Sixteen per cent actually 


yartners, 


sore You 
Keductug? 


on a 
have é j 


If you are 
liet you 
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also gone to work 
early. Under these circumstances the 
contacts of young people of both 
sexes are pretty well limited to their 
co-workers. In the Jewish community 
as elsewhere unskilled workers gen- 
erally marry young, when family in- 
fluence is still strong. All these condi- 
tions tend to encourage marriage 
within the group. : 


BUT WHAT about better educated 
and well-off Jewish girls? They either 
do not work or they likely to 
work in stores. These stores are often 
“manned” entirely by women. Their 
customers, too, are mainly women. 
The men they might have expected 
to marry are working in the hospitals 
the professional and business offices 
There they are in constant contact 
with Gentile girls. It is with them that 
they run out for a quick sandwich at 
five. The 
social pressure to get married is much 
greater On women than on men. Per- 
haps that is why Gentile girls consid- 
er a wider field for partners than they 


are 


noon or go bowling after 


would have their men explore 


Jewish men are noted for 
rapid rise in business and the pro- 
This is likely to widen ther 
social circle. Propinquity alwavs im- 
portant in| match-making—is 
a determining factor with 
and professional men than with labor- 
unskilled workers. The for- 
more likely to have cars, and 
greater Opportunities to travel 


open to them. They can afford more 


fessions. 


less ot 
business 
ers and 
mer are 


are 


expensive courtship too. 

Ihe man who has concentrated on 
establishing himself in a profession or 
business usually marries later than 
the unskilled worker. By that time 
family influence is not such a factor. 
He is more likely to make his own 
personal decision in choosing a mate. 
He has become part of a bigger world. 
(Jewish men who marry non-Jewish 
girls are generally somewhat older 
than the average age at marriage.) 

These are the factors that tend to 
make the better educated and wealthi- 
er Jews marry “outside.” 

No one would suggest that the per- 
centage of Jewish girls who marry 
“out” Is comparatively, small because 


they are any less attractive to Gen- 
tiles than are Jewish men to Gentile 
women. On the contrary. Many Jew- 
esses are beauties in any company. 
They continually demonstrate their 
talent and brains. It is simply that 
is different. 

Jewish 


their social situation 

Everywhere the girls are 
the losers because of inter-marriage 

. particularly those in the better 
social positions. It is their potential 
husbands who marry “out.” The mar- 
riage of a Jewish man to a non-Jewish 
woman reduces the chances of mar- 
riage of the Jewish g They are 
likely to find only one husband for 
two lost opportunities. 

Among both Jews (like Rabbi Fein- 
1 those 


girls. 


berg) and Gentiles, there are 


all inter-mar- 


who violently oppose 
riages. Others believe inter-marriage 


is a good thing. But most a 
today’s society mixed marriages 
inevitable. In addition to the 
religious aspect that Rabbi Feinberg 


sree that in 
are 


SeTIOUS 
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emphasizes, the question is whether 
the interests of the Jewish girls must 
be sacrificed. 

What is the solution for 
girls? 

In theory, the men choose their 
wives. But they do appreciate a little 
help. It is well to remember the im- 
portance of propinquity. A girl may 
never meet the man she might have 
married. (An 500 
Brvn Mawr graduates showed that 70 
per cent of those w ho became doctors 
A high proportion 
And 


the Jewish 


investigation of 


married doctors. 


ef doctors’ wives are nurses. 
manv of these doctors are Jews!) 

Since the Jewish girls know that a 
percentage of their men will continue 
to marry non-Jewish women, perhaps 
should take a better look 

They would be to 
consider moving out of the stores into 
the offices and the hospitals. That is 
where much of Jewish hus- 


band material is to be found. 


they too 


“outside wise 


the best 





@ The very fine and, elaborate silver tea caddy shown 


above is one of a set of three made by Daniel Smith and 


Robert Sharp of London in 1768, at the height of English 


rococo. This style was popular in England for only about 


fen years. 








Photo courtesy of Royal Ontario Museum. 


BERMUDA at its best.... 


Deesdeue WMauor 


SMITH’S PARISH—BERMUDA 


beautiful and complete waterfront estate in Bermuda 
Write direct for 


The most 


luxurious accommodations at moderate rates. 


offers 
illus- 


trated booklet or consult your travel agent. 
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Distaff: 
MRS. ALDERMAN 
STILL THEY COMI 


] a + t ¢ 1 ’ > Tt ] 
election news Latest is) 29-year-old 


Joan Stephanie Storey who won a va 


women in the 


cant aldermanic seat in the Town oft 
Mount Roval (surrounded by Mont 
real) by a landslide over her French 
male lawyer opponent. Mrs. Storey 
was born in Char 


McGill graduate and mother of a two 


ttetown, PEI: is a 








last summer in Peterborough when the 
Michael Sadlier- Bruce Yorke group 
premiered the play. 


B® The Ontario Federation of Agricul- 
ture held its annual convention re- 
cently and the women’s committee 
met, too. Delegates were there from 
41 countries; reelected Mrs. George 
Ridley of Caledonia as Chairman. 


@ After 20 vears as a medical practi- 
tioner in Saskatoon, Dr. Anna Nich- 
olson and her husband, Dr. Norman 
Wright, are leaving for a new home in 
Barbados, BWI. Dr. Anna is a life 
member of the National Council of 
Women and has been on the medical 
advisory board of VON. Taking over 
her practice is Dr. Ruth Albright, who 
was on Saskatoon’s cancer clinic; pre- 


@ Brenda Davies went to Ottawa last 
week to play in husband Robertson’s 

At My Heart’s Core.” This produc- 
tion by the Canadian Repertory Thea- 
tre Was a second run for Brenda. She 
had already played the role (which, in- 
cidentally. her husband wrote for her) 


he book! 


Oxford EF and Oxford SC are 
Canada’s Most-used Book Papers 





Take any good book. It’s an odds-on bet it’s 
printed on Oxford English Finish or Oxford Super 
—because they have long enjoyed the top 
preference of thousands upon thousands of 
Canadian publishers, printers and advertisers. 
And not only for bound volumes, but for superior 
periodicals, booklets, pamphlets, brochures, fold- 


ers and annual reports as well. 


Oxford EF is designed to letterpress text and 
line cuts, Oxford Super to letterpress text and 
half-tones. Each comes in a profusion of weights. 
Choose intelligently! Ask your paper supplier 
for samples of Oxford before selecting stock to 


dress up your next book or book-like job. 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE EMPIRE 3-1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2—PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG—PHONE 923-888 


Mills at: Mille Roches + Thorold « Georgetown * Port Arthur 


viously doctored in Smeaton, Sask. Dr. 
Ruth lived in Japan with her mission- 
ary parents until she was 16. Her 
father is now with the School of Mis- 


sions, Toronto. 


@® Newfoundland is to have a Home 
and School Association. The teachers 
at Goose Bay asked for a home-school 
organizer and Mrs. M. D. L. McLellan 
of Brantford, Ont., flew there this 
week. Mrs. McLellan is President of 
the Home and School Federation. 


@ Spring can’t come too soon tor 16- 
year-old Elizabeth Goring of Nappan, 
NS. She'll be off then on a_ two- 
months, all-expense-paid visit to Brit- 
ain. Elizabeth won the trip in a nation- 
wide competition which the UN Asso- 
ciation of Canada held to select two 
Canadian delegates (the other is a boy) 
to the World Youth Forum in Eng- 
land. Until two years ago Elizabeth 
lived in Kapuskasing, Ont. 


@ She likes directing people — in 
plays, that is! Joy Coghill spent last 
year at the Good- ‘ 

man Theatre in 
Chicago and the 
summer with the 
International 
Players in King- 
ston. Now she’s 
been made _ co- 
director of the 
Everyman Thea- 
tre in home-town 
Vancouver. This 
well-known group 
of players has just 
become a repertory company 


JOY COGHILL 


@ A lucky Winnipegger is Florence 
McCracken. Now with the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund in Washington 
she is off to attend a conference of 
the Fund and United Nations in 
Burma. 


@ With the Regional Drama Festiva 

looming on the horizon, it’s interesting 
to note that three women are Regiona 
Chairmen: Mrs. Jessie Richardson o! 
Vancouver, Mrs. N. W. Haynes ot 
Edmonton and Madame Robert Cho 
quette of Montreal. 


@ The Junior Farmers of Ontario me 
in Toronto recently. Winner of the 
public speaking competition was Mrs 
Ruth Malcolm of Yelverton 


® Word has just come about radio 
Dianne Foster. Last Spring Edmon 
ton-born Dianne went to England 
starred in a movie and now has bee 
cast in the Agatha Christie myster 
play, “The Hollow.” The play goes or 
tour before arriving at London's Wes 
End. And for her role, Dianne ha 
had to become a blonde. 


@ Patrol Leader Lynn Richardson 
Castlegar, BC, was awarded the Gir 
Guide Silver Cross, for her rescue ¢ 
a drowning boy. 


@ Three Belgian-born Toronto won 
en received medals of the Belgia 
Order of the Crown for their Belgia 
War Relief work. They are: Mrs 
William H. Hubbard, Mrs. Floyd J 
Reynolds and Mme. F. Gridelet. 
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: —Marcel Ray i : 
CROSS-WORD EDITORS, Louis and Dorothy Crerar. Two heads are hetter—. i . | 
SN’'S CONTEST PUZZLE ' | 
EVERY week hundreds of SN read- qualifying question. The other ten ( ; 
b ‘rs match wits with Louis and Dor- prizes will be awarded similarly. 
7 othy Crerar, creators of the Brain- Winners will be announced in the | ; 
Teaser. This week they have a chance March 6 issue. 
to get something besides brain fatigue First Prize: Shorter Oxford Dic- 
et for their efforts. tionary, 
x Work the puzzle on this page and Ten prizes of a book to be selected 
4 send it in with your printed name by winners from a list compiled by i 
‘ ind address. All entries must be in SN’s Literary Editor. 
Feb. 10 at which time the first Address: The Crerars, “Saturday 
correct solution opened will be award- Night”, 73 Richmond Street W., 
é ed first prize, subject to a_ simple, Toronto, Ont. ; 
‘ Brain-Teaser: [ i 
. 
° P ‘ 
One for the Mone, | 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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j 1 I manger . 
j 8 Only the small, tender wax beans are honoured with the 
2 ) 3 Fi a 
; 11 i Green Giant label. Picked while still very young and tender. j 
£ 13 the beans are cut in even lengths and quickly canned to 
i 14 . 
~ 17 { preserve their garden-fresh flavour. Green Giant Brand Wax 
a 0 
Beans are so crisp and succulent, they fairly melt in your 
i 27 mouth. For a taste-treat beyond compare buy a can... ora 
ov 28 } 
‘ 29 i ats case... of Green Giant Brand Golden Wax Beans at your 
we P 
2 I grocer § tomorrow. i 
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Southern Enchantment... 


From New York, “L’Aiglon’s cool 
linen sun dress with its own cotton 
lace jacket double attractions 
in beige with brown, for casual or 
afternoon wear Exclusive with 
Simpson's in Canada and yours in 
Simpson's Southern Centre, Fashion 


Floor. the Third 
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IT’S FUN TO WATCH 
WHEN IT MOVES 


IT IS very hard to isolate the element 
in a moving picture that makes it 
move. It isn’t noise or violence or the 





din of orchestral warnings on the 
sound-track, or even action. A pictur¢ 


} 





may fairly bristle with these elements a 
and end in buzzing futlity, like a fly 


on tangletoot. 








It may even be 
an “honest” film, 
based on a real 
story, with a care- 





fully documented ‘i 
background But ; 
no amount of doc- 

umentation and j 
care can save it if : 
the camera labors E 
along, barely MARY LOWREY ROS ; 
abreast of the nar- 4 
rative. For if a picture is to move, the 4 


camera must always be a jump ahead 
hinting. inventing, ingeniously leading 
to conclusions or even more ingenious 
lv leading away from them. : 

lam thinking at the moment of tw 
current films, “An American Guerrill 
in the Philippines,” a Hollywood film 
and “State Secret” from the Britis 
studios. 

The American film is based on 


actual operations of a guerrilla grou 








in the Philippines during World Wa Pe 

: ; 
II, and is photographed ist & 
genuine Philippine background. It 


filled witt 





producec d 
Wel Ss hero d eaut 

Miche Prelle as heroine And 

imax 1as Robert Barrat riding 
Levte e head of the re 
arm ( ‘king in his dark s 
glasses e spitting image Gen 
MacA 


ON THE OTHER hand w 





C ive 
‘State Secre it highly invented 
placed s ’ ucaf | 
background. The pic e is filled 
' 
{tricks 1d dodges d to e 
ideolog C elerenees \pa 
Douglas Fairbanks 5 an 
mos untam cas Its 
: ‘ 
erly imp ble eve 
re Willing to allow that the hero co 
conceivably have got himself into 
fix presented here, vou can't oni 
decep tne idea tk al he could v 
ot out of 
The diff 1 etwee ic ) 
tha State Secre s always \ 
flight om tact, trom conte 
and trom e obvious: whereas “A 
American Gue n the Philippin 
Wes alo \ en 
the ke at oft freight-cars 
e end down ne an 
curve. It SOW I 3 
eis n rth ) ( do hut ) ie 
e caboose finally nbic luite 4 
’ e red flag o C 
\\ Cv body { ) ) - . 
“ 
State S e $ gq C Cre 
itte It isn't a disting 
in e, b s mo 
t the that give a pict 











netion. It is handled with light- 
and audacity and a kind of wait- 
wit, and it is acted with the most 
particularly by its 
and Herbert 


ing ease, 


ns. Jack Hawkins 


ie story has to do with an Ameri- 
surgeon (Douglas Fairbanks jr.) 
is trapped into Operating on the 
itor of a mythical country behind 
Iron Curtain. The dictator, after 
apparent develops an 
olism and dies, and the surgeon 
himself in the midst of an ever- 


recovery, 


iening ring of spies, secret police 
sinister cabinet ministers who are 





ic mined to liquidate him before he 
Be get out of the country with his 
u 1ouS State secret. 
ve adventures of both the hero 
the blonde entertainer (Glynis 
is) who reluctantly befriends him 
d hardly be more fanciful, but 
ingenious direction and an agile 
era are always able to Keep one 
» ahead of incredulity. “State Sec- 
can be recommended for no 
ter reason than that it is continuous 
: to watch. Offhand, and particular- 
hi iftter seeing “An American Guer- 
, in the Philippines,” 1 can’t think 
5 better reason. 
: 
IR. MUSIC” presents Bing Crosby 
musical composer who dislikes 
iposing, and Nancy Olsen as a 
eless girl who hates laziness. So 
old Charles Coburn hires Nancy 
eep Bing away trom his golt and 
5 ‘5 and at his piano. Long long 


the new secretary 1s installed the 





oser continues to slump, and I’m 


i { that in spite of the Crosby 
3 m the picture slumps along with 
ily. however, he gets to 


ind begins picking tunes and 
out of the air, as composers 
s do in the movies. Eventually, 
the big production number takes 
and since Bing with his con 
ms is able to work in Groucho 
and Dorothy Kirsten as guest 
the show is a hit. It has all been 
efore, and as far as the origina 


Accent on Youth”) is con 


att 


1 good deal bette: 


\far\ Low re\ 


done 


Ross 


STATE SECRET 








Movies are much more 


BETTER iN BITS 
SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN—S. J. Perelman— 

—Musson—$3.50 
LIFEMANSHIP—Stephen Potter—Clarke, Irwin 

—$i.40 
PERELMAN'’S around - the - world 
trip with his family (wife and two 
children), first described in a series 
of articles for Holiday, is here re- 
printed as a continuous book. He is 
undoubtedly the funniest American 
article-writer today but his chief vir- 
tues show best in the shorter New 
Yorker and Holiday lengths. When 
presented for longer periods his free- 
associational humor and_ his zany 
gleaning of words, phrases, nomen- 
clature and speaking becomes over- 
whelming and its edges blurred. One 
longs for the occasional burst of 
sobriety and of acute analysis. This 
Perelman gives us, e.g. in the Amer- 
icanophobic Dutch East Indians, but 
in such small doses that continuous 
reading of his book is unfair both to 
oneself and to him. 

Potter's littlke book is a sequel to 
“Gamesmanship, or the Art of Win- 
ning Games without Actually Cheat- 
ing.” This book suggests rules for the 
art of being “one up” on an op- 
ponent in other fields: whether the 
Opponent is a conversational vis-a-vis, 
a rival suitor, a member of the op- 
posite sex, a literary critic, etc. The 
book derives its mild whimsy as a 
concealed exposition on caddism (cf. 
“How to Lose Friends and Alienate 
People”) but since it is basically an 
extension of a single gag the thread 
often becomes highly tenuous. In that 
the author has included a_supple- 
ment to his book on gamesmanshin 
it seems that the vein has been pretty 
Vf. B. 


thoroughly mined 


THE LAST TORY 


PARADE'S END—by Ford Madox Ford—Mc- 


Clelland & Stowort $4.00 
FORD MADOX FORD (of whom 
Graham Greene has said there is “no 
novelist of this century more likely 
vears ago. A 


to live’) died eleven 


forgotten quartet of his post-Werld 


Se 


fun when they move. 








—Hirschfeld 


From “Swiss Family — Perelman”. 


War I novels (“Some Do Not’, “No 
More Parades”, “A Man Could Stand 
Up”, and “The Last Post”) can now 
be read in a single omnibus, bringing 
to the frustrated career of Christo- 
pher Tietjens a unity and a coherence 
not apparent when the novels were 
published individually. The result is 
the revelation of a novel-stature 
which will immediately recall the 
massive “War and Peace”, breath- 
taking in its scope, gigantic in its 
allegorical message, inexorable in its 
philosophic implications. 

The hero Tietjens, conceived by 
Ford as the “last English Tory”, in- 
capable of corruption and 
equally incapable of paying the slight- 
est heed to criticism of himself, is at 
the same time both chivalrous and 
humble, with the sensitivity of a poet 
and the brains of a scholar. It is his 
very incorruptibility that proves his 
downfall: his wife, Sylvia, a beautiful 
sadist, does everything in her power 
to ruin his reputation 
cannot stand his moral rectitude. She 
slanders him, deceives him, denounces 
him and involves him in financial 
difficulty, hoping to see it all 
in a single expression of weakness 
or anger in her husband. 


moral 


because she 


result 
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But it is no use. “If,” she told him, 
“you.had once in your life said to me 
‘May you rot in hell . . .” you 
might have done something to bring 
us together.” Her only return for her 
violence is increased politeness and 
forgiveness and forbearance. Actual- 
ly, what terrifies her about her hus- 
band is his sanity. In her own emo- 
tional stress, this sanity strikes her as 
completely unfair and intolerable. 
Many parts of the four novels are 
oblique, tangential and very close to 
incomprehensible. These, however, 
are faults (or are they faults?) com- 
mon to the “stream-of-consciousness” 
technique. As a summing-up, the 
fourth novel seems inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. Nevertheless the work 
as a whole is a masterpiece of drama 
and passion, never unwieldy, never 
incoherent, always plausible.—J.B. 


DE MOSTEST HOSS 


MAN O' WAR—by Page Cooper and Roger 
L. Treat—Copp, C!ark—$3.75 
THERE are some who will argue that 
Man O° War was not the fastest horse 
of all time, but no one can deny that 
he was the most colorful. People who 
have never seen or bet on a horse race, 
who were still unborn when Big Red 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 


BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


NWOT MTCC A 


One customer reports 67 established plants 
from one packet of seed. Another has 46 piants 
in bud 7 months from sowing. You too can 
easily grow these lovely and fascinating plants 
from seed with variations of fo and color in 
most every planting. Cultural r free with 








order. This rare seed is available for imme 
diate delivery at 95¢ per packet 


OUR BIG 1951 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 


FRE 


Dp els | a 
SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN. ONT. 





P.W. Teletype can help your 

business just as it helps : | 

truckers and other firms with . Ses 

communication problems to ae 

Rad 

move orders faster and j U 

cut paperwork costs j 

Call your local tele- 

graph office a com- : 
munications expert will arrange a demonstras aa 


business, 
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Spring’s enchanting 





PAINT-BRUSH PRINTS 


outline a geometric pattern on startling colours for a bold, 


dramatic effect. One of a varied group of prints at Eaton’s. 


As illustrated, one only, size 14 


TORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 











won his last race in 1920, can tell 
something of his history. In a Spi 
writers’ poll to name the greatest t 
oughbred of this century’s first 
Man O’ War took 305 of the 388 
lots cast. 

That this biography reads like 
biography of a human being is not 
prising. During his 27 years of 
Big Red had more words wr ) 
about him, more photographs 
and received more admiring visi! rs 
than all but a handtul of people h ve 
ever done. 


Man O’ War rf&ced for only 


seasons, 1919 and 1920. He ran in 
21 races and won 20 of them, com.ag 
second in the other. His average | ad 
at the finish was over nine lengths. He 
set five recuids. one of which still 


a. 


stands. He was 22 years at stud, 
sired 386 foals. 

Miss Cooper and Mr. Treat e 
done a great deal of research, ‘ot 
only into the facts of Big Red’s own 
life but into his genealogy back to the 
Godolphin Arabian and bevond. In 


fact some of this ancient history )- 
vides the most fascinating mate! n 
the book. 

Man O’ War was a character, ind 


a champion. He knew it and s d 
those who looked after him. 7 
loved him and admired him, d 
those who read this story of his 9 
life will understand why. In the words 
of old Will Harbut, who was _ his 
groom and friend through their las 
vears (they died within a month of 
each other) he was, simply, “De M 
est Hoss”. 

For the serious student, the 5 


an appendix containing Man O’ W 


complete racing record, past perform- 
ance record, sire record by vears, 
vearlings sold at auction, and much 


more statistical data.—A. M 


THEN AND NOW 


AWARDS 


Orrin Hart of Claresholm, Alberta, 
and John McLean of Eureka, ‘SS, 
have won scholarships offered by ‘he 
Nuffield Foundation of England. | 
will leave next spring to spend six 
months in farmhouses in Britain 


APPOINTMENTS 


Dan A. Cameron, Reg.na, is s 
Director of the Western Board of 
Music for Saskatchewan, with Rey 1a 
College headquarters. 


DEAT iS 


Mark Cecil Senn, 73, for 28 s 
undefeated Conservative MP fot 
dimand, Ont.: at his farm near ¢ 
donia, Ont. 


Venerable Archdeacon Rupert J) 10 
Dumbrille, SO, Rector of St. 4% 
Magdalene Anglican Church, N 
nee, Ont., for 21 vears until his re 
ment in 1948: at his home at 4S 
land, Ont 


Lt.-Col. G. R. H. Ross, 46, O! 
Commanding the 8th Princess Lou 
(NB) Hussars, Sth Armored Regin 
it his home at Hampton, NB, fo 
ing a heart attack 


Thomas Julian (“Cappy”) Good 
lake, 73, founder of the Victoria 
Rotary Club; at Victoria 
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BTHE LIGHTER SIDE 
Which Twin Ha 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


‘ getting so that you can do al- 
: anything for yourself at home 
ce days. All you need is a little 
tice and an understanding 0! 
w simple yet fundamental rules. 
Yecently, for instance, I have 
. making an excited, if sketchy, 
ev of the new science of Di- 
tics. From what I can gather 
s almost as easy to straighten 
ta snarled psyche at home as it 
to give yourself a permanent in 
ur own bathroom. 
fo take a very simple case: You 
ve, let us say, a prejudice against 
d beets. Many people share this 
staste but with you it’s a good 
eal more than a mere aversion. 
su can’t pass it off lightly by say- 
»“[ like cold beets but they don’t 
e me”, (or, if you insist on being 
fferent, “Cold beets like me but 
ate them”). 
In your case the mere sight ot 
cold beet salad brings out all 


rt of distressing 
mptoms., including 


mbling, hysterical 
ating and psychoso- 
tic dermatitis. This 
ses you endless em- 
rassment at picnics 
i cold Sunday sup- 
s. so you call in your Dianeti- 
1 or Auditor, who may be anv- 

with an understanding of the 
neiples of Dianetics. If he 
sn’t_ understand them you can 
sily explain them while he is tak- 
off his overcoat and galoshes. 


YOUR particular obsession—we'll 
e to be a little technical here— 
sts only in your Reactive Mind, 
ch turns out to be that handy 

catchall the Subconscious. 
vn at the very bottom of the 
ictive Mind lurk the Engrams, 
chic gremlins which, according 
Dianetics, are “the single and 
source of aberration and psy- 
somatic illness.” 
\ll that you have to do now is 
all into a reverie and float 
ut in that agreeable medium, 
ling up any engrams you may 
unter to the Auditor, who wi!! 
imably dispose of them at the 
ce. You are required to be 
clous yet passive, and the 
process is no more exhaust- 
han sitting and watching the 
decontamination 
d in a newsreel. 
\ccording to the Dianeticians 
own particular trouble might 
taken form your 
ther described the odiousness of 
1 beets during pregnancy to her 

Stetrician, Naturally you would 
to do some particularly deep 

edging in the reactive mind for 
particular Engram, but ap- 

rently it has been done. There 


‘even a record of one precocious 


ions of a 


when 





s The Dianetic? 


eavesdropper who was able to re- 
peat a conversation between his 
parents shortly after his concep- 
tion. In fact all the Dianetics 
records go to show that peop'e 
can’t be too careful of their con- 
versation where there are unborn 
children anywhere about. 


NATURALLY the prenatal en- 
grams are a little harder to dis- 
lodge. However they can all be 
erased with patience and _persist- 
ence. Once they are cleared the 
patient is “free from aberrations 
forever and superior in intelligence 
to the average person”. It all 
sounds ridiculously simple, and if 
half the claims made for it are 
true, (“Dianetics cures every kind 
of neurosis and psychosis and cures 
without failure”) it should be made 
available to a wider public: with 
special 
(“Now you can have a lovely na- 
tural permanent psy- 
chic adjustment in your 
own home”) and pic- 
tures of radiant identi- 
cal twins challenging 
you to tell which one 
had_ the professional 
psychiatric treatment, 
and which one had Dianetics. 

Naturally most of the trained 
psychiatrists are dead against Dia- 
netics. This of course is to be ex- 
pected. One can imagine for 
instance what the Dental Assoct- 
ation would say if someone came 
forward with a handy dental kit, 
available at drugstore counters, 
which would enable people to put 
in their own back inlays after a 
few simple instructions. Or how 
the Atomic Commission would re- 
act if some bright inventor were 
to produce a chemical set which 
would allow Junior actually to 
split the atom in his own  base- 
ment workshop. 


sales in the drugstores. 


THE expert is always ready to re- 
sist invasion of his field. However 
this attitude doesn’t worry the 
Dianeticians, who have their own 
theory about Man. Man, they 
claim is simply a machine. 

If the treatment sets up an even 
more alarming buzzing and clank- 
ing in his mental machinery, this 
is simply because he has pushed 
the wrong buttons. Or he may be 
Y Denver, a sort of 
which 


harboring a 
rogue Engram, 
things by making him believe there 
, Engram 


confuses 


is no such thing as an 

That’s about all I can tell vou 
about Dianetics from my _ rather 
hasty reading. If you think it worth 
trving, go ahead. Only don't forget 
the ‘warnings of the insurance 
statisticians, that some of the very 
worst accidents take place in the 


home. 
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, RING your personal assets calls for 


keeping abreast of changing conditions in many 
fields 


in succession duties and taxation... 


the security and real estate markets, and 


We suggest a thorough analysis of your affairs, 
your needs and the terms of vour will. 

Our services to individuals include: acting as 
executor and trustee under wills, as administrator 
of intestate estates, as agent for other executors 
and trustees and as trustee of voluntary trusts; 
also, the management of securities, real estate and 
mortgages and the preparation of income tax returns. 

For Corporations we act as trustee of bond issues, 
pension funds, business insurance trusts and en- 
dowment funds and as transfer agent and registrar 
of stocks and bonds, as paying agent for dividends 


and bond interest and as escrow agent. 


MONTREAL TRUST 
(Company 


511 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 


1951—Festival of Britain year—is a great 
year to “Come to Britain’. Not only will 
you find the country in festive mood—with 
a fascinating programme of dramatic a 
musical events and exhibitions of sci 
and industry staged for your enjoyr 
more than twenty centres through 
land, but— 










You'll find that devaluation has made 
Britain a thrifty land in which to vacation 


and shop 


You'll find you can use all the gas you w 
for your car, without rationing 


You'll find you can eat without stint 

hotels and restaurants—and without hard 

ship to anyone 

You'll find friends eager to welcome you 

eager to show you sights and scenes 

famous tn history 

Make 1951 your 
Britain. See your tra 


vear for making that trip to 
vel agent today 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION : 


your Travel 


Agent or apply to THE BRITISH TRAVEL 


2 


372, Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario; or Room 331, Dominion Square Building, 
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The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 


The Royal Bank of 





Voluntary Curb on Spending 


Would Speed Re-armament and 


Preserve our Free Economy 


Physical controls useful but no substitute for a real attack 


on inflation. 


Non-military expenditures must be 


cut. President proposes four point anti- 


inflation programme 
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INCOME TAXES 
COULD BECOME 
TWO-EDGED SWORD 


powerful weapon in the 
igainst inflation is generally 
ipposed to be a stiff increase in the 
income tax. But the test of efficiency 
be that anv income tax 
shall penalize spending an 











1 criterion would rule out 
yrporate taxes, 
especially excess profits taxes, tend 
to encourage waste in management: 

( profits taxes 
impact and 


ir final effect. 





ax is itself 


t 





i l may Mi 
pende neverthe 

ss the only 
it power to 
ugh in the 

¢ it as well 

ro minimize faults, and to 
isure fairness, I would suggest that 
iny increase in income tax burdens 
should recognize 1) that an effec- 
iN attack upon inflationary spend- 


ve 
ng can only be made by broadening 


tax base through lower personal 
: ) 



















exemptions; (2) that equity de- 
n the visorous reduction o1 in- 

tax evasion, now all too ap- 
I outside the fixed wage and 
Si vy group; (3) that equity and 
efficie ilike demand the exemp- 
tion fr income tax, wherever pos- 
sible, of the bona fide saving of the 
publi In its simplest form, this 
m lude the limited exemption 
f ‘ance premiums and of net 
) of savings bonds over the 
‘ 


aware that to implement the 
uggestion may be work for a 
political and social inven- 


¢ 


so, we should be looking 
wise, as tax rates rise, 
ment of the income 

me a dangerous and 
weapon that penalizes sav- 
ng even more than it penalizes 






1ilure to exempt saving when 
taxes are very high will not 

nly reduce their power to prevent 
nflation in the short run, but may 
the | prove a positive dan- 
’y itself. The ex- 
; of and “right” in the 
i today are mediated in the 








it democracies by a strong mid- 
lass. It would be a tragedy in- 
od if democracy should perish 
use, in the supposed interest of 





defence, it liquidated this 


urdiar f democrat institutions 








s nd leave the disease itself 
n Their proper use is to di- 
ert 1and from scarce to relatively 

S irce goods and services: or, in 


ases, to provide a stop-gap until 
ind monetary policy can reduce 
ynary pressure through direct ac- 





Canada 


tion. Physical controls have their use, 
especially in total war, but they are no 
stitute for devices that really attack 
nflation. 


TO FIGHT INFLATION 


“The suggestions made in this ap- 
praisal of ways to fight inflation would, 
I think, be broadly acceptable to a ma- 
jority of citizens, whether inside or 
outside the government. I would sum- 
marize them as follows: 












1) Voluntary saving through the pa- 
tr restraint of consumption 

should be encouraged, by the pre- 
cept and example of government, 
business, and private citizens; i.e., 
through tess non-military expen- 
diture by government, less capital 
expansion by business, and less 
consumption (especially on credit) 
on the part of private citizens. 

2) Voluntary saving should be en- 
couraged, borrowing discouraged, 
and fiscal policy made effective by 
allowing a continued movement 
towards higher interest rates. 

3) Taxes required to prevent infla- 
tion show penalize consumption 
and reward saving, whether 
through direct taxes on consump- 
tion or through income taxes that 
exempt to some degree the bona 
fide saving of the public 

4) Direct controls, especially in the 
form of price control and ration- 
ing, should be measures of the last 
resort, and should be treated as 
stop-gap devices, not as substitutes 
for a true anti-inflationary policy. 








“Perhaps we should not ignore the 
possibility that, having failed to realize 
their hopes of capitalist collapse 
through post-war depression, the com- 
munists are now trying to engineer 
capitalist collapse through the infla- 
tionary pressure of a continuous arma- 
ment boom. But once the required 
imount of armaments expansion has 
been determined, the inflationary prob- 
lem created by that expansion must 
somehow be met 

“As a means to this end I should like 
nce more to emphasize the moral and 
econom ligation of democratic gov- 
ernments to maintain ordinarv expen- 
ditures at the lowest possible level. If 

I! vernments fail to meet 
y thev will in effect be 
giving a me : and comfort to 
the enemy t , the most im- 
portant weapon in the whole arsenal of 
war controls is the control of ordinary 
government expenditure. 

“Emphatically, the price of our safety 
is not only the expenditure of vast sums 
provided by savings and taxes, but eter- 
nal vigilance over the uses to which 
these funds are put. A mijor defence 
effort has such an impact upon our eco- 
nomic resources and our standard of 
living that a democratic government 
would be guilty of criminal negligence 
if it did not do all it could to preserve 
the free economy by confining its or- 
dinary expenditures to the absolute 
minimum. 

“We have all heard it said at one 
time or another that American capital 
is taking over our economy. My reply is 
simply that, this is true, then we have 
no one to blame but ourselves. If Cana- 
lian capital is not playing a large 
enough part in developing our re- 
sources and expanding our industry, the 
reason must be Canadian capi- 
tal is too meagi the job, but that, 
in spite of the 1 ikes, Canadian 

the risk. From 
here on let us see to it that. our vision 
ir energy and our risk-taking spirit 
are not found wanting 

“Actually a new spirit of enterprise is 
ibroad in the land— personally i have 
great faith in it I believe this is the 
spirit appropriate to the true Canadian 
haracter, 

“It may not be too much to hope that 
Canada may become, as it were, a 
working model of the free economy in 
iction, and a constant reminder to the 
vorld at large that the road to econom- 

freedom is also the shortest and 
safest road to social progress.” 
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General Manager 


Reports 2 Millio 


Deposit Accouni ; 


T. H. Atkinson, General Mana, , jn 
reviewing the bank’s 1950 Ann 2 
port, stated that total assets 
Roval Bank of Canada now ex 
$2.497,000,000, the highest point 
field of Canadiam banking. I 
had also increased materially te 
$2. 337,503,468, the highest point the @ 
history of the bank. 

There had also been a gratify 
crease in the number of the 
depositors, the actual number 
counts being over 2,000,000, pra 
1,900,000 of which were in 
“Since January 1, 1945, the nun 
accounts on our books in Cana 
increased by about 600,000, or 
said Mr. Atkinson. 

An increase of $926,895 in prof : 
noted by the General Manager \fter 
providing for the usual deduct ! 
cluding taxes of $4,012,000. an 
dends, there was a carry-forward 
nrofit and loss account of $3 ).72 
bringing this account to $6,9 20 
From this total, $6,000,000 ha heen 
transferred to the Reserve Fund, wh 
now stood at $50,000,000. 


NEW BRANCHES 


“During the year, 15 new 
offices were completed, in addi 
which rather extensive _ reno 
were made to 63 other Offices. 
was commenced on an additi 
new branch buildings and 19 ex! 
alteration projects which work |! 
been completed bv the vear’s en 
have opened 24 full-time branct 
1 sub-branch We are now oF 
654 branches and 37 sub-bran 
Canada.” 


AID TO TRADERS 


The General Manager report 
other satisfactory vear for the 
branches in the West Indies, 
und South America, and in othe 
sutside Canada. He noted part 
the important service perforn 
these branches in facilitating ar 
moting trade between Canad 
other nations. An important and 
complement to the Gover! 
ide activities “are the bankin 
ces and first-hand knowledge 
sur branches abroad can and 


u 

























tribute. With our chain now nu! 
61 offices outside of Canada a 
fficers who have been trained 
ground, speak the language, 

fully conversant with local 

ments, we are in an unrivalled 
to assist Canadian exporters 
porters and all those directly 
in the development of fort 
merce. Over the years the fore 

ice of the bank has offered e» 
opportunities to voung Canadia 
have desired to make a career ( 
national banking. Such oppor 
still exist for young men of 
who have the background and 
tion reauired to qualify for in 
Fi m netw 























nosts in our fore 


branches 


TRIBUTE TO STAFFI 


“The gratifying figures we | 
fore us today are due to a ve 
jegree to the efficiency, ent! 
ind aggressiveness of the men 
the staff from junior clerk up, 
fitting that I should sav to the 
mal but very sincere ‘thanks’ 
well done. 

“In the ordinary day-to-da\ 
of the bank, our staff contin 
happv tradition of friendliness 
associated with The Royal B 
Canada. 

“For their friendly conduct : 
ness as Well as for their read ‘ss 
rise and meet emergencies, I I 
the thanks of management to 
most 12,000 staff members and 
to those other emplovees of tt 
who contribute so much to 
ciency of the organization 

“IT can assure the Direct 
shareholders that morale is h 





that whatever new crises com UD?” Gi 


us in the now-opening year, 
will measure up.” 
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” by Gordon McCaffrey 


London, 

[HIS YEAR five Commonwealth 
juntries are competing in the British 
abor market. Canada, Australia, 


P= South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and 


New Zealand are thrusting their 


m hands into the industrial and farm 
a manpower pools, each hoping to draw 
S out skilled and unskilled workers. At 






the end of the vear 
Australia will be 
far in the lead, fol- 
wed by Canada, 
POOT second, 
the others, 
turther down 


British labor is 
ited because it 
highly skilled, 
tically accept- 
and easily 
nilated. But 
rm European farm and factory 
is are also in demand. Here again 
tralia is unrivalled in her efforts 
et the cream of the crop. 
us Vear Canada has set an im- 
ition target of 75,000, including 
) Britons. Australia expects to 
200,000 including 80.000 from 
nited Kingdom. 


GORDON McCAFFREY 


| 


ree Reasons 


lere are three reasons for Aus- 
in leadership. First, Australia has 
flexible, long-term policy oper- 
since the end of the war. Second, 
iministration of the policy is 
ent and imaginative. Third, 
ila is better known, more ad- 
sed, harder sold in Britain than 
t her competitors. 
‘tralia, with a population of 7.6 
in 1945, set a goal of 20 
1 to be reached “within two 
itions.”” With only a slightly ex- 
ing population, the Government 
fed to lay down a permanent im- 
ation carpet. 
1947, with the financial coopera- 
ot Great Britain, the Australian 
‘ernment offered free passages to 
lish servicemen and £10 fares to 
ish residents and their dependents. 
plan was extended to include 
vicemen of allies. 
Some Canadian immigration offi- 
‘ls in London pooh-pooh the Aus- 
lian program. They say it depends 





In the Search for Manpower, Canada is being Left Behind 
By the Australians’ ‘Flat Out” Immigration Policy 


entirely on assisted passages, and that 
a lot of Britons, disappointed by the 
realities of postwar Australian con- 
ditions, are already wanting to come 
home. - 

fo the first criticism, an Australia 
House spokesman says that over half 
the 225,000 Britons to emigrate to 
Australia since 1947 have paid their 
own way. 

To the second, he says less than 
four per cent have applied for a re- 
turn passage, and this figure includes 
war brides, “who have been a prob- 
lem in manv countries.” 


Canadian Policy 


A Canada House spokesman sum- 
med up Canadian policy at the end 
of November: “Any Briton of good 
character and health, not likely to be- 
come a public charge, can go any 
time.” And he added: “We don’t be- 
lieve in assisted passages. We think 
we get the best type—the man who 
can save up the fare himself.” 

That might be all right in theory 

The fare from Liverpool to Saint 
John or Montreal is $160. Then 
there’s rail fare from the port, plus 
spending money for a day or two: at 
least $30. The average young Briton 

the type likely to emigrate—earns 
abont $18.50 a week. He can’t save 
much out of that. 

The Canadian program is picking 
up, however. The cooperation be- 
tween the immigration services of W. 
E. Harris in Ottawa and William 
Griesinger in Ontario, where most of 
the British migrants are headed, was 
never possible in the feuding days of 
Mackenzie King and George Drew. 

The air immigration scheme is just 
getting under way after a slow start 
at Christmas. Canada is a magic word 
in the U.K., for within a few weeks 
of the announcement, several thou- 
sand applications were made at On- 
tario House, the London headquarters 
of the scheme. 

But Australia has a second point 
for leadership—administration. If the 
London centre is typical, it leaves no 
doubt Australia is here to do business. 
An Australia House spokesman gave 
one explanation why his country is 
attracting more emigrants than all 
other Commonwealth countries com- 
bined: “When Australia does some- 


thing, we always go flat out. We're 
never half-hearted about it.” 

Besides the activity in London, 
Australia has 18 interviewing officers 
touring the U.K. By the end of March 
they will have held 46 conferences in 
key cities. All the other countries to- 
gether couldn’t match that organiza- 
tion inside of a year. 

To help the Government carry out 
its program, Australian businessmen 
set up an Immigration Advisory Coun- 
cil, representing a cross-section of the 
community. It reports to the Govern- 
ment the opinions of the organizations 
it represents, and keeps policy up to 
date. 


Canadian Weakness 

The glaring weakness in Canadian 
policy is in transportation. TCA is 
providing a splendid service, but no- 
body here pretends the airlift is any- 
thing but an emergency and stop-gap 
measure. When the tourist season 
resumes in the spring, the immigra- 
tion plans will, to say the least, be 
grounded. The simple fact is_ that 
Canada has been caught off-base with 
no shipping to carry the new policy 
home. 

The Australians took care of that 
detail at the end of the war. They 


eo * 


—Jim Lynch 
... FEDERAL /mmigration Minister 


Harris now cooperate successfully. 
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—Globe and Mail 
Ontario Develop- 
William Griesinger and... 


PROVINCIAL: 


ment’s 


now have 11 all-immigrant ships, 
besides the regular passenger lines. 
Tvpical of their “flat out” attitude 
was the way they salvaged the luxury 
liner, Monarch of Bermuda, almost 
completely destroyed by fire in 1947. 
As the New Australia, she has car- 
ried over 3,000 immigrants, in two 
trips, since September. 

At the personal sales promotion 
level, the Australians are ten leaps 
ahead of their competitors in the man- 
power scramble. In mid-December I 
wrote to the five immigration offices 
as a “machinist, 26, single, a British 
citizen of English parentage, with no 
financial or other ties.” In other 
words, I gave qualifications that made 
me an “ideal” immigrant. 

By return mail I received a letter 
from Australia House thanking me 
for my inquiry and inviting me to 
read the enclosed booklets on Austra- 
lia, and if still interested, to go for 
a personal interview. 

At the end of a week, all but Can- 
ada had replied. The second explana- 
tion that came to mind was that the 
letter to or from the Canadian office 
was lost in the Christmas rush. 


Quality 


Australia and New Zealand sent 
the best literature, written expressly 
for the immigrant. The Canadian 
hand-outs, which I picked up at the 
immigration office, are the same that 
are given to school children who call 
at Canada House for general informa- 
tion on geography and history. 

Every prospective Australian immi- 
grant gets a copy of an illustrated 52- 
page booklet, Australia and Your 
Future, which answers all the imme- 
diate questions. It doesn’t gloss over 
the high cost of living and the housing 
shortage. 

There are a lot of reports about 
Australia overselling in the British 
labor market. At the same time, it 
might be said that Canada is not sell- 
ing hard enough. 

The underlving theme 
here is that Canada is being selective. 
and that Australia is taking the good 
with the bad. The truth is, both coun- 
tries are seeking the same men and 
women, and Australia is getting three 
times as many. 


Canadian 
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Yes... Europe is less than a day away by TCA! 


— Wherever in Europe you’re going, the fast, com- 


fortable, 


Trans-Atlantic service: 





FESTIVAL 
OF BRITAIN 


Plan now to take in 


the 


exciting « ebrations of 
Festival Year in Britain 
Ma rd to Sept. 30th. 
Spend more time there 


Low Fare Seasons 


Plan t flv to Europe 


during *“‘Low Fare’? months 


CANADA TO EUROPE.... 


~ 


| 
Low REGULAR tow =| 
FARES FARES FARES 
ge ... EUROPE TO CANADA 





INTERNATIONAL + TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 





convenient way 





to travel is by TCA’s 


e Most frequent Service 
from Canada 


e Great 40-passenger 
“North Star” Skyliners 


e “Million Mile’’ Pilots 


e Club-like atmosphere — 
Superb TCA Service 


e Special ‘‘Low Fare Season” 
Savings 


Daily flights to London, 
Shannon and Glasgow. 
Pre-booked connections to 
the key centres of Europe, 
Africa and the Near East. 
Stopovers enroute at no 
extra charge. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT he will 


help you plan — give full inform- 


ation on fares, routes, hotels, 
reservations, tours. Or write for 
TCA’s 12-page folder on 


“Europe” to Dept. R, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Montreal. 








Half-Back to Presider | 


Top Man in the Cement Indusiry 


by Michael Young 


WHEN Ontario Hydro opened its Des 
Joachims hydro-electric power gen- 
erating station last year, it was anxious 
that everyone realize how big a job it 
was. In this connection, one of the 
pieces of incidental intelligence offer- 
ed was a note that the project had 
gobbled up enough concrete to build 
a sidewalk clear across Canada. 

Des Joachims, and other hydro de- 
velopments, are only part of the con- 
struction boom that has been going on 
in Canada —a boom which, by the 
looks of things, will be going on for 
quite a while yet. And the trans- 
Canada sidewalk Ontario Hydro was 
talking about is an indication that, in 
more Ways than one, cement is the 
foundation of the construction indus- 
try. This, in a round-about way, brings 
us to a husky 

M. Breen. 

As President of Canada Cement. 
Breen is one of the country’s top exec- 
utives. Besides this, in his footballing 
days he was one of the country’s 


ex-footballer named 


ys top 
men on the gridiron. Pass him on the 
Street, and you'll take him for the 
latter rather than the former. At 53. 


Joe Breen still looks as though he 
could crash through any Big Four line 
for a first down, — , 

Breen is one of those men who 
can combine top-level athletic activity 
with work in other fields. 
He started doing this at the Univer- 
sitv of Toronto where he pulled off 
honors 


first-class 


every vear in a tough engi- 
neering course, and still found time 
to captain the University of Toronto 
football team. That was in 1920. the 
vear the U of T squad won the Inter- 
collegiate title, and then went on to 
the Toronto Argonauts for the 
Grey Cup. 


beat 


“Buck” to “Buck” 


All this was after a stretch with the 
Roval Canadian Engineers in World 
War I—“a career,” Breen says, “which 
was undistinguished. I started as a 
buck and finished as a buck.” 

A star half-back. Breen plaved foot- 
ball for five vears after he graduated 
in 1921 “with the 
Parkdale Canoe Club in the Ontario 
Rugby Football Union, and two vears 
with the Big Four Toronto Argonauts 
in the davs when, he says, “it really 
was amateur football.” 

But. although he was an ardent 
footballer, he didn’t intend to make 
a career Of it He'd worked on that 
engineering degree to get into the con- 
struction industry. When he graduat 
ed, he started his career with Canada 
Cement as a Sales Engineer in the 
Toronto office 

You don't play a game like football 
indefinitely. When Breen quit plaving, 
he began coaching, and handled the 
University of Western team 
trom 1929 to 1934. Then he began 
refereeing in the Big Four. He was at 
this for six years which he describes 
as ‘a lot of trouble, but a lot of fun.” 
By this time he was 43 and beginning 
to notice that the vard markings were 


Three vears Were 


Ontario 


Combined Business and Sport 


getting farther apart, and the foot al] 
fields getting longer, so he turne: in 
his battered referee’s whistle. 

Last year he was in the sports p. ges 
again when the Intér-collegiate Le. sue 
invited him to become Football ( \m- 
missioner. But, by this time, B ven 
had reached a point in his profes-ion 
when it finally became impossible for 
him to combine it with sport: he nad 
to turn down the _ I[nter-colle iate 
League's invitation. 

A couple of years before. Caiada 
Cement had moved him from Torwunto 





—Rice, Montrec 


J. M. BREEN 


to Montreal and made him Assistant 
General Manager. The next ye he 
became the company’s Vice-President 
and General Manager, and in 19+9— 
on the death of World War II Steel 
Controller F. B. Kifbourn Kreen 
became President and Gen. Man. ger. 
This footballer’s shoulders are ci rry- 
ing quite a load. His company ‘urns 
out SO per cent of the cement pro- 
duced in Canada. During a boi in 
the construction industry, J. M. | veen 
is the main ball carrier, and he | ex- 
pected to cover a lot of ground 
In pre-wat his compat 
at 60-70 per cent capacity: 
meet the postwar construction 
it had to get up to full capacit 
expand 60 per cent besides 
take much of a c vent 
shortage to cause trouble, and he 
there’s trouble, the number on 
company 
usually catches most of it 
Though he’s not a chronic Ww 


days 


It doesn't 


in the biggest con 


Breen takes his trouble serious! 
the difficult tollow 
sleepless nights. But he has his : 
pany over the hump now Exp sic 
of the plant at Exshaw, Alta., a 
new plant under construction al 
lock, NB, together will add tw 
lion barrels a Vear to the comp inv’ 


davs were 


production. Now, Breen says: “] ave 


no doubt the cement industry cal 

: ‘6 
supply all future needs, and nv | : 
need be deferred for lack of cement 
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HE STOCK MARKET, as we 


know, has its ups and downs in 


























| i: ume of trading. But a related 
nw: d that never seems to lose ac- 
: tv is the business of forecasting 
2S : ce movements in the stock mar- 
le ; These days it seems to be 
- i sker than ever, due perhaps to 
n ie: fact that there is a new crop of 
n ? .tomers. The reason for them is 
or i persistent rise in the general 
id : ce level and the cost of living. 
le ? [Today many good citizens who 
: dn't been in the stock market 
la : vears are buying common 
0 cks as hedges against inflation. 
: d. doing so, they soon find 
: mselves the recipients of allur- 
etters from “advisory services” 
B® : id market analysts and others 
. : © want to sell them forecasts of 
- : ck market price movements. 
m : Many of these offers are impres- 
. : and backed by firms of some 
3 stance. But how. reliable is 

‘ ost stock market forecasting? 

x Nearly a vear ago (March 
- : 50) | told here about my own 
: ubts as a result of my_ experi- 
es as editor of this paper’s 
? Gold & Dross department, in 
- : ch I did some forecasting my- 
; i \nd I referred in that piece 
o: similar doubts voiced by a 
 : tleman named A. Wilfred May 
: article in the Commercial 
i i Financial Chronicle, New 
: k. for which he writes regu- 
Now Mr. Mav has written 
ther article in that paper en- 
d “Is It Possible to Forecast 
, Stock Market?”, which ques- 
le answers with a decided 
nt tive. He gives many reasons 
he support it. The Cowles Com- 
nt sion for Research in Econom- 
es savs, found in two mayor 
re] s that the forecasting efforts 
en incial publications, services, 
or, t Dow Theory practitioners 
Ve xeen generally useless. Simi- 
ns dverse findings in connection 
-0- predicting and interpreting 
in ments of the market as a 
en (in contrast to good work 
.X- Malvsis of individual issues) 


arrived at as a result of an 

sive survey of brokerage 
opinion made under the di- 
1 of the Columbia University 
of Business in 1948 





Experts’ Errors 





ther indications of the ex- 
| difficulties in forecasting 
a t trends is furnished by the 
! of those investment com- 
which concentrate on tim 





id market movements of the 

: ird issues. The long-term 

a 1, substantiated by a recent 
on istive study, shows that  in- 
he ' of trying to catch the market 
ve s, better results could be 
A a d by continued holdings of 
Ls 


ime stocks or of others in the 


Jones averages. 








Stock Market Forecasting 


The basic fallacy in all the 
stock market forecasting systems is 
the implied premise that the fu- 
ture course of a stock can be de- 
termined from its past behavior. 
May says that the fallacies con- 
tained in the popular Dow Theory 
are common to most of the other 
market analysis techniques. By 
charting the market’s course ac- 
cording to its concepts of tops and 
bottoms, secondary areas, major 
and minor reversals, break-through 
points, valid and invalid penetra- 
tions, confirmations, primary and 
secondary advances, etc., the Dow 
theorists attempt to define whether 
the market is bull or bear. 

Says May: “As a definition of 
the present this is useful, but as 
prediction it signifies nothing. It 
functions merely as a_ weather 
vane that shows which way the 
wind has been and is blowing; 
whether up or down the hill. Ac- 
tually it does not thereby give any 
clue as to how long it will continue 
to blow that wav—not even whe- 
ther it will continue to blow for 
another day. Just as the weather 
vane does not ensure continuation 
of the wind, so the recording of a 
price trend does not guarantee its 
continuation.” 


A Psychological Fiction 


Essentially the market techni- 
Clans’ assumptions about trend be- 
havior commit the error involved 
in the mathematical principle of 
“the maturity of the chances” 
which Steinmetz called “the most 
mischievous of gambling supersti- 
tions.” This principle embraces the 
psychological fiction of which Dow 
thinking is a variation; that where 
there has been a repeated run in a 
series, the mere recurrence of that 
repetition alters the mathematical- 
lv correct odds concerning the 
outcome of the next event. 

\ sounder approach to invest- 
ment, suggests May, is based on 
the premise that market price re- 
currently departs trom value, and 
by doing so creates valid oppor- 
tunities for advantageous — pur- 
chases and sales. The investor 
should estimate in a realistic way 
the likely return from a share of 
stock considered as an interest in 
a property, just as he would in es- 
timating the worth of a going busi- 
ness property or piece of real es- 


tate. 


P. M. Richards 


—John Steele 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 
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THE CONTINENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


in its Annual statement for the year 
ending December 31, 1950, reports :— 






1. Eminently = satisfactory volumes of new 
insurances written during the vear and 
splendid gain in’ business in’ force. 


(Business in Force STLL.197.17-4.) 


2. Marked increase in assets. comprising well diversified 
investments of highest grade. and rise in average 
rate of interest to 1.16°; for the vear. 


(Total assets $22.385.921.) 


3. Substantial increase in premium receipts, interest from 
investments. and other income. 


(Total receipts for year $4,121,108.) 


4. Increased payments to polievholders and dependents, 
including death claims. dividends and other benefits. 


(Paid during year $1,299,314.) 


The Company maintains centrally located branch offices in 
principal cities across Canada from coast to coast, through 
which, alert, courteous and well-informed representatives 
eagerly serve all policyholders. These facilities are offered 
to any and all persons wishing information of any kind with 
respect to life insurance matters. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Head Office Walter F. Smith 
President and FORONTO Vice-President 


Managing Director 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ACROSS CANADA 







Newton J. I ander 


A Purely Canadian Company - Established 1899 
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U.S. BUSINESS 








U.S AIRCRAFT: Calle d for, 
Production: 
PLANS & PRACTICE 
THE FIRSF real pinch in civilian 
goods probably will not be felt until 
March. Factories are full of “in-pro- 
cess” items indicating a fairly steady 
oduc 10 shed goods until in- 
ories are used up 
Some conce s being felt in busi- 
ss and industrial quarters that de- 
ce orders may not be put into 
duction in 1 oO ke up th 
Slack in March ( e forepart o 
second quarter « 95 
t npo of conversion to de We 
S \ I cts are d 
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HAVANA 


a five-fold increase; 








—1International 


probable, a three-fold one. 


ed. and the impact of material short- 
ages 

Already Detroit is beginning to 
assume its World War II position of 
nation. De- 
nearing 


the arms arsenal of the 


fence orders in 
the billion dollar mark. 

But the arms expansion program 
recently outlined by President Truman 
optimist Te 


an example: Tru 


that area are 


seems on the side. The 
iiation industry Is 
a five-fold increase in 


industry figures 


man called for 
plane output, but the 
that a three-fold expansion in aircraft 


> i ONC Veal, OF a 


seven-fold 


s, is the most that 


noin 
engine 


in two vear 


ed under the 


Inerease 
can be expect most favor 


ible circumstances 


1000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


| BOA 


- See All The CARIBBEAN! 


You can connect with B.O.A.C. 


—— ee 


o BERMUDA 


GEORGETOWN 








* TRINIDAD 


Montreal 
Toronto 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Services operated by British West Indian Airways 
Reservations through your Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. 
Laurentien Hotel. Tel: 
32 King St., W., Tel: 


LAncaster 4212 
EMpire 43-4323 


flights at New York, Nassau, Miami, 
Kingston, San Juan or Barbados, then fly B.O.A.C. to all leading resorts! 


= OA ( covers s the CARIBBEAN 





THE ECONOMY 


SCARCITY of skilled and = semi- 
skilled labor may soon displace mate- 
rial shortages as the No. | concern of 
business. Department of Labor offi- 
cials say that by June Canada may be 
short of 100,000 workers for defence 
and essential civilian industries. This 
prospect, together with the constantly 
growing pressure on supplies of a 
wide range of materials, chiefly steel 
and non-ferrous metals, suggests the 
likelihood of earlier-than- -anticipated 
imposition of close controls on man- 
power movements, prices and wages. 

Stiff increases in Canada’s spendings 
on rearmament will almost  certain- 
ly be authorized by Parliament soon 
after it meets on January 30. Cana- 
dian business, now feeling the impact 
of orders covering Canada’s commit- 
ments to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (initially for electronic 
equipment and radar), faces an im- 
mediate quickening and enlarging of 
the whole defence undertaking, prob- 
ably considerably exceeding the larg- 
est forecasts yet made bv Government 
spokesmen. And whatever the im- 
mediate scale sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, the prospect is that the defence 
program will be subject to sudden 
change in kind and in scope, in line 


with changes in world Communist 
pressures. 
Oil: 


TAR SANDS PROSPECTS 


FOR DECADES, the 
sands of the Athabasca region, 300 
miles north of Edmonton, have taunt- 
ed geologists petroleum  engi- 
Here, area of 8,000 
square miles, lay a wealth of oil un- 
matched anywhere else in the 
indeed. if expert were 
where near accurate, there was more 
oi in the tar-sands (one 250,- 
000,000,000 barrels) than in all the 
other oil-fields in the world put to- 
gether. 

The tar-sands have alwavs been a 
taunt because nobody could figure a 
way of separating the oil from the 
sand. Anybody with a shovel can dig 
up oil as easily as shovelling snow; 
but every individual grain of sand is 
clasped tightly by a clinging globule 
of oil. And unless the grain of sand 
can be extracted, the oil is no good 
for anything but low-grade paving for 
streets carrying only light traffic. 

The Federal Government's Nation- 
al Research Council struggled with 
the problem for years, then dropped 
it. Private interests have taken a 
crack at it with no more success. But 
in recent vears the Alberta Govern- 
ment, armed with an unaccustomed 
supply of spare cash from oil revenues 
gleaned elsewhere, has been making 
a determined attempt to solve the in- 
furiating problem. Last week, it 
looked as if this attempt might be 


fabulous tar- 


and 
neers. over an 
world: 
Puesses any- 


guess, 


successful. 

A consulting engineer had been re- 
tained by the Alberta Government to 
report on the results of its researches 
at a pilot plant it has been running at 
Bitumount, in the heart of the tar- 


sands region. His report, confessed 





ANADIAN BUSINESS 


Industries and Labor Minister J 
Robinson, exceeded expectations 

The separation process devise, 
Bitumount, the engineer repo; 
could be expected to produce 
which could be shipped to Edmo; 
and then on to the Great Lakes 
the new 1,200-mile pipeline to Su 
ior, Wis., at a gross cost of $3. 
barrel. It would sell in the G 
Lakes region for $8.50 a barrel. 
traction of crude from the 
therefore, was a commercial proj 
tion at the present world price 
crude oil. 

The separation process was ¢ 
by pumping boiling water and 
through the oil-and-sand mixture. 
air-bubbles carry the oil to the 
face, while the heavier sand sink 
the bottom. The oil then 
skimmed off and any water ren 
ing distilled away, leaving pure ¢ 


tar-sa 


can 


The Government, like everybod) 


else, was keeping its fingers cro 
pending further proof that this « 
ation could be done commercialls 


Policy: 
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at 
d, 
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n 
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DECENTRALIZE 


PROTESIS trom Manitoba have 
lowed those from the Maritimes 


Sept. 12) on the location of new 
industries. Chambers of Commerc 
in the two provinces see signs 


in the build-up for a possible W 
War III. too much new indust: 
being channelled into Ontari 

Quebec. This, they say, is what 
pened in World War If. They 

it was a mistake then, and tha 
a worse one now, if only fror 


Strategic point of view 
Backed by 
substantial 


a Vear-end figures 


showed industrial 


in Manitoba during 1950, the \ 
nipeg Chamber of Commerc 
Trade Minister Howe know 

Manitoba wants a larger share o! 


industrial side of the prepared 
program: (2) the 
facilities to handle a 


Manitoba’s Department of I 


province has 
larger sha 


tol- 
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STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Dividend — Preferred Stock 
Notice is hereby given that a « 
terly dividend of one and one-qu 


per cent (1',;%) on the’ issued 


cumulative redeemable preferred s 


of the Company has this day beer 
lared payable on the Ist day of M 
1951, to shareholders of record a 


close of business on the 31st d 

January, 1951. 
By order of the Board, 

G. MILLWAR 


January 4th, 1951. Secre 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMP; 


LIMITED 


Dividend — Common Stock 


Notice given that a 
terly dividend of twelve and one 
cents (12'2@) per share on the 
Common shares of the Company 
this day been declared payable or 
Ist day of March, 1951 to sharehe 
of record at the close of business 0 
3lst day of January, 1951. 

By order of the Board, 

G. MILLWARI 


tth, 1951. Secre 


is hereby 


January 


1as 


£ 
a 
> 















































: Commerce figures showed an 


; * |lion increase in industrial pro- 
Mm duc 2 during 1950 over 1949. In- 
Ae dus production for 1950 stood at 
om han $525 million. There were 
f industries established, and 24 
pe it of the province’s manufac- 
tu had expanded their plant 
& Province of Quebec is equally 
Rt ned to maintain its rapid rate 


var industrial growth. A bright- 
trated, well-organized booklet 
: by the Provincial Government 
out that 4,000 new industries 
cated in Quebec since the end 
ld War II. Annually, the book- 
sudly states, about $4 billion 
ot goods are produced in the 
2,000 manufacturing es- 
nents. In terms of such things 
i r force, water power and trans- 
ts authors argue, there is room 
more expansion. 


| PRODUCTION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I] 





e’s | 


from the U.S. It involves not 
r two countries, but the other 
the NATO alliance. The 


es of 


ES G iment was justified in trying to 
t what lines of Canadian pro- 
could contribute most to the 
is a Whole; and this has 
slow and vexatious business. 


now on the verge of deci- 

e of the most vital of the 
task forces” which have been 
different branches of pro- 
have now reported. The 
anadian teams 
Trade and 
some pre- 
The list of items 





rnmental (¢ 
Defence and 
have reached 


conclusions 


itactured in Canada ts al- 
ded. 

me Less Heavy Types 
‘ntion is that we should con- 
a on the less-heavy tvpes of 
i. upment. We are likely to be 
I small arms, mortars, and guns. 
71 rest will be the 105 mm. 
155 mm., which are of 
t n ple construction. On certain 
im ke anti-tank weapons, the de- 
s tandardized and we may have 
‘ d from Britain as well as Eu- 


me of the U.S.-type weapons 
be much use to the British, 
match the needs of some Eu- 
ountries. Given reasonable fi- 
rangements, it is much easier 
economical initial run if we 
the requirements of other 
besides our own, especially 
we do not yet have to reck- 
e immense wastage of war- 


shall make is 
lo get the weapons rolling 

sembly-line is another. We 

t got the blueprints for the 

ons we shall make. The tools 
ssembly-lines have still to be 
u. Considering all this, I 

‘If we could get into pro- 
n any of these items in 18 
t would be faster than it has 

1 done before.” 

: neral Eisenhower's deterrent 
not to be a cardboard front 
an empty box, there’s an aw- 

'o be done at home. 


, le what we 
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onfederation Life | 


Reports to its Policyowners 
Another Record Year for 1950 


Paid to living policyowners 


Paid to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyowners 


New Life Insurance 
Total Life Insurance 


The Company ends the year with the best record in 
its history for volume of New Life Insurance, gain 
for the year, and volume of Life Insurance in Force. 


Group Welfare plans increased 
in number and amount. 


Every policyowner is invited to attend the annual 

meeting of the Association which will be held at Head 

Office, 105 Victoria Street, Toronto, on Tuesday, 
January 23rd at 11 a.m. 


A copy of the full Annual Report will be mailed 


Mpon re Ge Sf, 


onfederation Life || | 


Association 


HEAD OFF'CE TORONTO 





THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Ask your Investment Dealer 


—s— ae: 
AST ALTyS. = or Broker for prospectus 


= Pi eR ae na 
TORONTO CALVIN BULLOCK 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER Ltd. Toronto. 





15th December 1950 


$ 13,609,460 


5,796,741 
131,850,545 
1,111,682,299 


THE CANADIAN BANK | 
OF COMMERCE | 
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e quick, practical and 
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21 ways a million Canadians use the Bot M 
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CLAIM FIGHTS ARE FEW 


ONE FALLACY that is fa com such eC 


fyainst Rising Living Costs 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
even the French city of St. 
ce has no popular eating place 
for its French food. 
sby, hockey, softball, baseball, 
curling, swimming, skiing, horse 
nearly all the sports are played 
jitoba’s capital. Perhaps the city 
known in other parts of Can- 
its rugby team, the western 
vionship Blue Bomber squad and 
s curlers who boast they have 
Winnipeg the “curling capital of 
rid.” Curling in Winnipeg is 
: as old as the city itself. Win- 
yroper has 20 curling rinks with 
ibership of more than 4,000. 
more than 10,000 take part 
pastime during the winter. 
) plavground and corner rinks 
2 voung hockey plavers who 
1 the name of “Winnipeg” as 
ark of distinction in hockey. 
Winnipeggers have made hock- 
But in the past two dec- 
nior hockey has gone into 
ind junior hockey has succeed- 
public favor. Winnipeg teams 
1 the Memorial Cup emblem- 
he Canadian junior champion- 
ght times since its inception. 
V dian football has been played 
eg almost as long as hockey. 
of importing football play- 
the United States did not 
in Winnipeg as many west- 
s believe. Edmonton, Regina 
irv all had American imports 
Winnipeg. But Winnipeg was 
western citv to go in for 
tin a big way with the re- 
kK the Grev Cup west for the 
1935. Bv 1939 and 1941 


¢ Blue Bombers again won the 
) n championship Winnipeg 





ping many talented plavers 
and the 1950 club had 

ocal” talent. 
‘racing tops them all in at- 
Winnipeggers pack the pop- 
Park for two weeks in the 
d two weeks in the fall. The 
i issoclation has brought good 
; to Winnipeg and has raised the 
of western-breds so thev can 
anvWhere on the continent 
the Second World War the 


i ! elvic consciousness has found 
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|) CENTRE OF THE NECKLACE 


expression in the construction of new 
schools and hospitals; in the expan- 
sion of community clubs; in mass pub- 
lic meetings at the Civic Auditorium; 
public subscription of funds towards 
a future sports arena. Faith in the 
city is evident in the building of thous- 
ands of new homes. Housebuilding in 
Greater Winnipeg has surpassed other 
large Canadian cities on a per capita 
basis, since World War Two. Housing 
units in Greater Winnipeg increased 
by roughly 14,000 during the past 
four and one-half years. 

Educationally the city began with 
one public school, now has more than 
70 with others being built. The war- 
induced increase in the birthrate is 
already showing its effects in the 
school enrolment. 

In the field of higher education the 
University of Manitoba, located on its 
new Fort Garry site in Greater Winni- 
peg, has expanded into a modern edu- 
cational institution with complete fa- 
cilities and ample room for greater 
growth. It opened a Faculty of Edu- 
cation in 1935, a School of Commerce 
in 1937, began a systematic program 
of rural adult education in 1940, 
opened a School of Home Economics 
and a School of Social Work in 1943 
and started a School of Music in 1944. 
Total regular enrolment: 5,000. 


Land of Hope 


Today nearly all 
denominations are represented in the 
292 churches and missions in the 
metropolitan area. The varied church 
organizations play an important part 
in the citv’s life. In the city of St. 
Boniface is located the twin-spired 
cathedral made famous by Whittier. 

And Winnipeggers are proud of 
their Main Street. Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Sir John Schultz, in 1894, at the 
unveiling of the Seven Oaks monu- 
ment in West Kiidonan. (which still 
stands) described Main Street and its 
history in the following words: 

“Over this road must have 
passed the war parties of the Assini 
boines in their futile effort to oppose 
the Crees . . . La Verendrve must 
have seen this trail long before it wis 
known as the King’s Highway. Over 
it has passed discoverer, courier, mis- 
sionary, Arctic voyager, chief, war- 
rior, medicine man, governor, factor, 
‘udge, councillor and commander. It 
has heard the rumble of artillery 
Along its course the hard pressed 
founders of the Selkirk settlement al- 
ternately struggled southward in sea*ch 
of food or hurried northward for 
safety. Over it have travelled the pio- 
neer priests, ministers and bishops. . 
Truly this is an historic place.” 

Rudvard Kipling who visited the 
city in 1882 and again in 1907 mar- 
velled at the changes he saw in that 
short period. Addressing a_ public 
meeting on his second visit, he told 
Winnipeggers: 

“There is no man that can foresee 
or set limits to vour destiny. But any 
man... even J, have the right to re- 
mind you that to whom much has 
been given much shall be required.” 
Winnipeggers today know only too 
well how accurate was the prophecy 
of the empire chronicler. 
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gy yy _ When you take over the farm, 
: ‘ gee — one of these days, you'll want | 
1 | | Tt: i to talk to him. You can discuss | | | 
: ~ your affairs in a friendly way, as I | | 
have done. And you'll find he knows a lot. 
He knows we farmers need bank credit— | 
sometimes to put in a crop, sometimes to | 
take off a harvest. If we need market 
information, he can get it for us. | | | 
| 1 tH 
Remember when we electrified the farm? | 
Our bank manager made me the loan. y 
He’s backed us up that way for years, f it 
helping us to improve our stock, increase 
production. 
And that’s what our bank manager is there 
for—to help you and me to manage. a | 
He’s a good man to know. ; | 
( 
SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK | vw 
* 
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Through 65 years 


Inviting you to the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 








